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No  man  in  America  is  better  equipped 
to  write  on  all  the  varied  phases  of  the  Na- 
tional Game  than  is  A.  G.  Spalding.  His 
observation  and  experience  began  when  the 
game  was  young.  He  gained  fame  as  a 
pitcher  forty  years  ago,  winning  a  record  as 
player  that  has  never  yet  been  equalled. 
He  was  associated  with  the  management  of 
the  pastime  through  trymg  years  of  struggle 
against  prevailing  evils.  He  opposed 
gcimblers ;  he  fought  to  eradicate 
drunkenness ;  he  urged  and  intro- 
duced new  and  higher  ideals  for 
the  sport ;  he  was  quick  to  see  that 
ball  playing  and  the  business  man_ 
agement  of  clubs,  at  the  same  time 
and  by  the  same  men,  were  imprac- 
ticable ;  he  knew  that  ball  players 
might  be  quite  competent  as  magnates,  but  not  while  playing 
the  game  ;  he  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  against  syndi- 
cating Base  Ball  and  making  of  a  Nation's  pastime  a  sordid 
Trust;  he  was  the  pioneer  to  lead  competing  American 
Base  Ball  teams  to  a  foreign  land ;  he  took  two  champion 
teams  to  Great  Britain  in  1874,  and  two  others  on  a  tour  of 
the  world  in  1  888-9 ;  he  was  present  at  the  birth  of  the 
National  League,  and  has  done  as  much  as  any  living 
American  to  uphold  and  prolong  the  life  of  this  great  pioneer 
Base  Ball  organization. 

When  A.  G.  Spalding   talks  about  America's  National 
Game  he  speaks  by  authority  of  that  he  does  know,  because 


he  has  been  in  the  councils  of  the  management  whenever 
there  have  been  times  of  strenuous  endeavor  to  purge  it 
from  abuses  and  keep  it  clean  for  the  people  of  America 
— young  and  old 

In  this  work  Mr.  Spalding,  after  explaining  the  causes 
that  led  him  into  the  undertaking,  begins  with  the  inception 
of  the  sport ;  shows  how  it  developed,  by  natural  stages 
from  a  boy  with  a  ball  to  eighteen  men,  ball,  bats  and  bases ; 
gives  credit  for  the  first  scientific  application  of  system  to 
the  playing  of  the  game  to  Abner  Doubleday,  of  Coopers- 
town,  N.  Y.;  treats  of  the  first  Base  Ball  club ;  shows  how 
rowdyism  terrorized  the  sport  in  its  early  days ;  how  gam- 
bling and  drunkenness  brought  the  pastime  into  disfavor 
with  the  masses,  and  how  early  organizations  were  unable 
to  control  the  evils  that  insidiously  crept  in.  He  then 
draws  a  series  of  very  forceful  pictures  of  the  struggle  to 
eradicate  gambling,  drunkenness  and  kindred  evils,  and  shows 
how  the  efforts  of  strong  men  accomplished  the  salvation  of 
the  great  American  game  and  placed  it  in  the  position  it  occu- 
pies to-day — the  most  popular  outdoor  pastime  in  the  world. 

Interspersed  throughout  this  interesting  book  are  remin- 
iscences of  Mr.  Spalding's  own  personal  observations  and 
experiences  in  the  game  as  player,  manager  and  magnate, 
covering  a  period  of  many  years.  Some  of  these  stories 
deal  with  events  of  great  import  to  Base  Ball,  and  others 
have  to  do  with  personal  acts  and  characteristics  of  players 
prominent  in  the  game  in  earlier  days— old  time  favorites 
like  Harry  and  George  Wright,  A.  C.  Anson,  Mike  Kelly, 
Billy  Sunday  and  others. 

This  book  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  father  in 
the  land,  for  it  shows  how  his  boy  may  be  built  up  physically 
and  morally  through  a  high-class  pastime.  It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  lad  in  America,  for  it  demonstrates  the 
possibilities  to  American  youth  of  rising  to  heights  of  eminent 
material  success  through  a  determined  adherence  to  things 
that  make  for  the  upbuilding  of  character  m  organizations  as 
well  as  of  men. 

Mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  any  Spalding  store 
(see  list  on  inside  front  cover),  or  by  the  publishers, 

American  Sports  Publishing  Company 

21  Warren  Street,  New  York 
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The  Progress  of  Rugby  Retarded 

^Season  of   1911    Fails  to  Offer  Development  in  Style  of 
Play— Disregard   of   Rules  and   Desire   to 
Win   Dominate   the  Game. 

By  Joseph  R.  Hickey. 

Rugby,  the  title  applied  in  distinguishing  the  style  of  foot 
ball  played  in  California  and  Nevada  from  the  American 
gridiron  game  fostered  by  the  Eastern  colleges,  has  obligated 
the  great  English  game  to  the  patient  sport-loving  public  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  section  of  the  United  States.  It  has  joined 
a  contract  which  sooner  or  later  must  divulge  the  ability  of 
American  athletes  to  develop  the  fine  points  of  the  admirable 
game  or  admit  in  our  intensity  the  impracticability  of  Rugby 
features  as  a  means  of  deciding  intercollegiate  rivalry. 

The  expression  "Rugby,"  on  the  Coast,  conveys  an  immediate 
kaleidoscope  of  passing  rushes,  brilliant  punting,  field  goals  and 
all  the  sensational  performances  predicted  in  the  early  intro- 
duction of  the  game  in  the  West.  To  those  who  have  followed 
local  foot  ball  since  the  inception  of  Rugby  and  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  prophesies  in  its  behalf,  a  view  of  practical  sport, 
the  1911  season  offered  a  confused  state  as  to  the  comparative 
merils  of  Rugby  in  American  colleges. 

After  six  years  of  active  participation,  during  which  time 
the  game  has  become  thoroughly  entrenched  on  the  Coast,  it 
is  difficult  to  recall  an  amount  of  the  spirited  display  annually 
anticipated  by  the  foot  ball  public.  The  standard  of  Rugby 
offered  by  Stanford  and  the  University  of  California  during 
1911  Was  far  below  the  type  of  game  witnessed  in  previous 
seasons.  Even  the  victorious  State  university  fifteen,  with  its 
aggregation  of  veterans,  showed  less  of  the  brilliant  game  than 
the  teams  which  went  before  it. 

.And  this  is  no  argument  against  Rugby.  To  the  true  lover 
of  athletics  there  is  nothing  that  can  discredit  the  main  features 


DANIEL   W.    BURBANK, 

Uiaduatc    Manager    of    Stanford    University,    who    has    been    active    io    the 
promotion   of   Rugby  Foot   Ball. 
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of  the  game :  that  more  are  able  to  play  at  this  style  of 
foot  ball  and  that  it  is  a  superior  aU  around  form  of  exercise. 
The  two  bright  spots  in  the  history  of  the  game  locally,  the 
visit  of  the  champion  All-Black  fifteen  in  1905  and  the  Aus- 
tralian Wallabies  in  1909,  have  been  like  a  dream  in  the  possi- 
bilities cherished  among  local  advocates  of  Rugby. 

That  Stanford  and  California  would  some  day  offer  the 
thrills  furnished  by  the  South  African  and  Australian  teams 
has  been  the  fondest  hope  of  the  Rugby  enthusiasts.  It  was 
freely  announced  that  in  a  few  years  the  home  country  teams 
would  have  an  even  match  with  the  leading  fifteens  of  the 
Coast.  During  the  season  of  1909  the  development  of  the 
game  was  such  as  to  encourage  the  backers  of  the  new  game 
in  .America.  The  Stanford  and  California  squads  showed  a 
tendency  towards  the  long  anticipated  style  of  foot  ball.  In 
1910  the  rapid  perfection  of  the  game  claimed  the  great  sup- 
port of  many  who  disapproved  of  Rugby  over  the  .American 
college  game. 

Then,  like  a  contradiction  in  the  controversy  covering  the 
agitated  period  of  foot  ball  discussion,  the  sensational  playing 
witnessed  on  the  local  field  was  lost  in  an  abuse  of  the  great 
game,  which  portrayed  a  scramble,  if  nothing  more.  The  an- 
nual intercollegiate  match  between  Stanford  and  California  last 
year  was  the  poorest  exhibition  offered  the  public  since  the 
American  game  was  abandoned. 

During  the  entire  preliminary  season,  the  desirable  features 
of  Rugby  were  conspicuously  absent.  A  sudden  halt  in  the 
five  years'  progress  was  marked.  Seldom  did  the  ball  reach 
the  backfield  and  when  the  players  behind  the  scrum  were 
favored  with  an  opportunity  for  passing  rushes,  a  contagious 
spell  of  fumbling  and  butting  about  of  the  ball  was  the  pro- 
gramme of  action  where  otherwise  commendable  accuracy  was 
expected.  Clever  dribbling  as  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of 
Rugby  players  has  been,  with  few  instances,  eliminated  from 
the  field  of  play,  and  a  general  disregard  of  the  rules  as  re- 
gards  tackling   and    interference   noticeably   prominent. 


COACH    PKESLEY, 

Stanford. 
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The  absence  of  competent  referees  greatly  injured  Rugby 
during  the  191 1  season.  The  failure  of  the  few  experts  in  this 
vicinity  to  offer  their  services  in  the  interest  of  the  game 
greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  Rugby.  Their  absence  is  ex- 
plained in  the  lack  of  co-operation  from  the  university  man- 
agement and  the  interference  of  the  coaches,  who  have  indi- 
cated a  greater  desire  to  win  than  observe  a  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules. 


AMOS    Br^LlOTT, 
Captain    University   of   California,    who  lead   the   victorious   team    in    1911. 
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The  Meaning  of  the  Cooper  Keith  Trophy 

"America's  Cup"  is  known  throughout  the  world  as  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame  in  the  yachting  world,  and  to  win 
this  cup  from  America  is  the  desire  and  ambition  of  yachts- 
men of  foreign  nations  throughout  the  universe. 

The  "Cooper  Keith  Trophy"  has  not  got  the  same  world- 
wide notoriety  or  international  importance  that  the  yachting 
trophy  has,  but  it  is  nevertheless  known  in  Rugby  circles 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  is  conceded  by  foreign  Rugby 
nations  to  be  the  greatest  trophy  of  its  kind  that  is  competed 
for  in  Rugby  foot  ball  between  two  nations.  There  is  no  such 
trophy  for  international  competition  in  any  other  section  of 
the  world,  so  that  it  is  only  natural  that  the  importance  at- 
taching to  the  games  played  between  the  champion  Rugby  team 
of  Western  Canada  and  the  champion  Rugby  team  of  California 
is  growing  each  year  the  contests  take  place,  and  incidentally 
the  Cooper  Keith  Trophy  becoming  more  widely  known  as  the 
years  go  by.  The  only  other  trophy  of  similar  importance  to 
the  Cooper  Keith  Trophy  is  in  .Australia,  known  as  the  Dewar 
Trophy,  but  this  is  not  for  international  competition,  and  its 
fame  is  confined  exclusively  to  Australia. 

To  win  the  Cooper  Keith  "pot"  is  something  that  the  Rugby 
men  of  British  Columbia  take  greater  pride  in  than  any  of  the 
California  teams.  The  significance  of  winning  the  cup  is  plain 
to  them  and  they  are  keen  for  victory  and  the  cup,  which  in 
short  goes  to  the  champion  Rugby  playing  team  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

The  cup  was  presented  to  the  Vancouver  Rugby  Union  in 
1907  by  Cooper  Keith,  a  British  Columbia  sportsman  and  an 
enthusiastic  Rugby  foot  ball  follower.  It  is  a  handsome  silver 
affair,  mounted  on  an  ebony  pedestal.  The  intrinsic  value  of 
the   cup    is    big,   but   that   valuation    is    nothing   compared    with 


KENNETH   DOLE.  g.    ^ 

rwT^O^^nnlulZ-  Dniversity    of    California. 

TWO    FORMIDABLE   EXPONENTS   OF  THE   RUGBY   GAME 
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die  sentimental  valuation  that  is  being  more  highly  appraised 
with  every  game  that  is  played  for  possession  of  the  emblem 
of  "Rugby  superiority." 

The  first  games  for  the  trophy  were  played  in  1907  at  Van- 
couver. Incidentally  the  deed  of  gift  states  that  games  for 
possession  of  the  cup  must  take  place  in  British  Columbia,  so 
that  every  year  the  champion  Rugby  team  of  the  United  States 
travels  to  either  Vancouver  or  Victoria,  and  takes  part  in  a 
series  of  games  with  the  winner  of  the  Western  Canadian 
championship.  Vancouver  won  the  first  series  by  defeating  the 
Stanford  University  team  in  two  games. 

"Wine  improves  with  age,"  so  also  has  the  quality  of  Rugby 
foot  ball  been  improving  in  California  with  years.  The  im- 
ported game  was  only  started  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  1906,  so 
that  it  was  not  expected  that  Stanford  would  be  able  to  defeat 
the  Canadians  on  their  own  ground  and  with  their  best  team 
either  that  year  or  in  1907.  In  1908,  however,  fresh  with  a 
brilliant  victory  over  the  California  Rugby  team,  Stanford  set 
out,  determined  to  conquer  the  North  and  bring  back  the 
Cooper  Keith  Trophy,  which  even  in  one  short  season  had 
jumped  from  obscurity  to  international  importance,  as  far  as 
the  Western  sections  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  was 
concerned. 

In  December,  1908,  Stanford  invaded  British  Columbia  and 
won  two  brilliant  and  historic  games  from  the  Northern  cham- 
pions. The  Rugby  trophy  was  Stanford's  by  virtue  of  these 
victories  and  it  came  south  with  the  team  and  for  a  year  held 
a  place  of  prominence  and  importance  in  the  university  at  the 
Stanford  campus. 

In  1909  California  broke  her  long  String  of  defeats,  and  in 
November  defeated  the  Stanford  team  by  a  score  of  19  points  to 
13.  The  victory  gave  California  the  undisputed  right  to  play  the 
Northern  champions  for  the  trophy.  The  Blue  and  Gold  took 
the  cup  North  with  them  when  the  team  made  the  trip,  but 
failed  to  bring  it  back,  the  Vancouver  team  winning  two  of 
the  series  of  three  games  that  had  been  played.  In  1910,  how- 
ever,   the    California    team    retrieved    its    lost    laurels    and    won 


JOHN    O.    MILLEU, 
Captain    Olympic   Club    team   ami   one 
of    the    greatest    American    exponents 

of  Rugby   foot   ball. 


JOHN    STKUUD, 

Captain    University    of    California 

team. 
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back  the  cup  by  getting  the  best  of  the  series  against  the  Vic- 
toria team,  which  this  year  was  the  Northern  champion. 

Last  year  CaHfornia  once  more  essayed  to  hold  the  cup  and 
sent  a  team  North  to  defend  their  title  against  the  Northerners 
as  champions  of  the  Coast.  The  Californians  did  not  take  a 
full  strength  team  and  lost  two  games  and  tied  the  third,  the 
trophy  now  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Victoria  Rugby  Union, 
which  to-day  holds  the  Rugby  foot  ball  championship  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

That  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  famous  trophy.  True,  a  similar 
cup  could  be  made  at  any  time,  but  it  will  never  have  the  senti- 
mental importance  that  attaches  to  the  Cooper  Keith  trophy. 
The  trophy  is  one  that  Qjt^ry  efifort  should  be  made  to  win  by 
the  champion  team  of  California,  or  any  other  Coastal  State 
that  in   future  adopts  the  Rugby  code  of  foot  ball. 

Stanford  and  California  are  at  present  the  only  logical  teams 
to  play  for  the  cup,  but  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  will  come 
a  time  when  the  best  team  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Coast — 
irrespective  as  to  whether  it  is  a  college  or  club  team — will  be 
entitled  to  play  for  the  trophy.  With  the  formation  of  a  per- 
manent Rugby  Union  in  California  it  would  not  be  out  of 
place  to  have  the  champion  team  of  that  Union  play  the  cham- 
pion team  of  the  Canadian  Coastal  Rugby  section.  Or,  better 
still,  a  selected  .\ll-California  team,  composed  of  the  very  best 
players  from  all  clubs  and  colleges,  might  with  advantage  be 
put  in  the  field  against  a  similar  team  from  the  Rugby  unions 
of   British   Columbia. 

As  long  as  Rugby  foot  ball  holds  sway  on  the  Coast,  the 
Cooper  Keith  trophy  is  up  for  competition.  It  is  nothing  but 
a  silver  pot,  but  what  a  big  amount  of  sentiment,  reputation 
and  international  renown,  goes  with  the  team  that  wins  it. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  winning  of  the  Cooper  Keith 
Trophy.  Victory  in  these  games  means  more  than  an  ordinary 
victory.  It  means  the  supremacy  of  the  Rugby  world  of  Amer- 
ica and  Canada.  It  means  the  holding  of  the  now  famous 
trophy  until  the  other  side  of  the  border  line  takes  it  away. 
It   means   a    reputation   to  the   team    winning,    not   only   in    Cali- 
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fornia  or  British  Columbia,  but  all  over  the  world.  And,  fur- 
ther, every  time  a  California  or  Stanford  team  wins  the  pot 
and  defeats  the  best  that  Canada  can  put  on  the  field  it  means 
a  reputation  and  advertisement  not  only  for  the  winning  team, 
but  for  the  State  of  California  as  a  whole  and  places  the 
Golden  State  before  the  world  as  a  State  known  and  famed 
for  its  athletes  and  its  Rugby  foot  ball  men  in  particular.  It 
is  this  feature  of  the  contests  that  should  be  kept  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  the  teams  competing  for  it  and  the  only  way 
to  be  sure  of  victory  is  for  future  teams  sent  North  to  make  the 
trip  with  their  full  strength.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  the  teams  from  California  should  not  be  able  to  win  the 
cup  every  year.  It  can  be  done  and  should  be  done  for  the 
fame   it   will    bring   the    State    in    which    we    live. 


St.  Mary's  backfield  defending  a  Santa  Clara  forward  rush. 
SANTA    CLARA    vs.  ST.    MARY'S    ANNUAL   GAME. 


^  >WJ  .\iN      ^  AI'.A  l!lf  A.NDO, 
Sauta   Clara   College  Team. 


CAPTAIN  LOUIS  DIAVILA, 
St.  Mary's  College  Team. 
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All- America  Rugby  Teams  Since  1906 

Selected  in   William  Uxmack. 


Full-back. 
Fenton    (Stanford). 

Three-quarters. 
Holman   (Stanford). 
Laumeister   (Stanford). 
Stanton   (California). 

Five-eighths. 
Chalmers  (Stanford). 
Stott  (Stanford). 

Half-back. 
Schaeffer  (California). 

Wing  Forward. 
Presley   (Stanford). 


1906. 


Forwards. 
Koerner  (Stanford). 
Minturn   (Stanford). 
Pembcrton  (Stanton). 
Cheda   (Stanford). 
Farmer  (California). 
Bell    (California). 
Twitchell    (California). 

Reserves. 
Owen    (Stanford). 
Molfino   (Stanford) 
Budleman  (California). 
Stow   (California). 
Tuller  (California). 


IRVING   BEST.  JAMES    BARRY.  "HAP"    GALLAGHER. 

Santa  Clara  College  Stars. 

Turrill  &  Miller,    Photo. 
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Full-hack. 
Butler    (California). 

Three-quarters. 
Holman   (Stanford). 
Vandervort  (Stanford). 
Johns   (California). 
Forwards. 
Koerner   (Stanford). 
Barnicott    (California). 
Pemberton   (Stanford). 
Freeman  (Nevada). 
Bell  (California). 
Miller    (Stanford). 
Budleman    (California). 

Full-back. 
Butler  (California). 

Three-quarters. 
Holman    (Stanford). 
L.  Scott   (Stanford). 
Cook  (Stanford). 

Forwards. 
Koerner  (Stanford). 
Barnicott    (California). 
Pemberton   (Stanford). 

Dwiggins    (California). 
Heinley   (Stanford). 

Full-back. 
Dwiggins   (California). 

Three-quarters. 
Holman   (Stanford). 
Harris   ((California). 
Watts  (California). 


1907. 


Five-eighths. 
Cerf  (California). 
Ganong   (Stanford). 

Half-back. 
Fenton   (Stanford). 

Wing  Forward. 
Tuller  (California). 

Reserves. 
Cadwalader   (Stanford). 
Dwiggins   (California). 
M.  Mitchell   (Stanford). 
Fairbanks   (California). 
Crawford   (Stanford). 
Rhyne    (Stanford). 
Twitchell    (California). 
1908. 

Five-eighths. 
Cerf   (California). 
Mitchell  (Stanford). 

Half-back. 
Erb  (Stanford). 

Wing  Forward. 
Swartz  (California). 
Crawford    (Stanford). 
C.  Phleger   (California). 
Miller  (Stanford). 
Budleman   (California). 
Reserves. 

Harris   (California). 
Freeman   (California). 


igog. 


Five-eighths. 
Elliott  (California). 
M.  Mitchell   (Stanford). 


Half-back. 
Cerf  (California). 
Forwards. 

Dolan   (Nevada).         Jordan   (California).       Cheda   (Stanford) 
Dole   (Stanford).  Bennett   (Nevada).         Pemberton    (Stan.) 

Northcroft   (California).       Crawford   (Stanford). 
Reserves. 
Johns  (California).  Phleger   (California). 

Homer  (Nevada).  Thorpe    (Stanford). 


„,  .,  T.    D.    B.    BYRNE, 

Of  Vancouver.   Referee  of  the  annual 


Stanford  game. 
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Full-back. 
Brown    (Stanford). 

Three-quarters. 
Peart   (California). 
S.   Mitchell    (Stanford). 
Watts    (California). 

Forwards. 
Dole   (Stanford). 
Cheda   (Stanford). 
C.  Phleger   (California). 
Fauly    (California). 
Jordan   (California). 
Minturn   (Stanford). 
Harris   ((Talifornia). 
Swartz  (California). 


Full-back. 
Brown    (Stanford). 

Three-quarters. 
Kern   (Stanford). 
Allen    (California). 
Watts    (California). 

Forwards. 
C.  Phleger  (California). 
H.  Phleger   (California) 
Pauly   (California). 
Dole  (Stanford). 
Hardv    (California). 
Swartz    (California). 
Schaupp  (Stanford). 
Frank    (Stanford). 


Five-eighths. 
Elliott  (California). 
Allen  (California). 

Half-back 
Erb  (Stanford). 

Reserves. 
Morris   (California). 
Dwiggins    (California). 
Stroud  (California). 
Hardy   (California). 
.Ashley  (CaHfornia). 
Hansen    (California). 
Frank   (Stanford). 
Bennett    (Nevada). 


igii. 


Five-eighths. 
Elliott  (California). 
Stroud   (California). 

Half-back. 
Morris   (California). 

Reserves. 
Evans    (California). 
Peart   (California). 
Hansen    (California). 
Carpenter   (California). 
King  (California). 
Erb   (Stanford). 
Partridge  (Stanford). 
Gard  (Stanford). 
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Records  of  Teams 


Stanford  University. 


23 — 'Barbarians  3 

19 — Olympic  Club  0 

31 — Barbarians  3 

16 — Olympic  Club  o 

41 — University  of  Nevada  o 


6 — Univ.  of  So.  California  o 
39 — Olympic  Club  3 
27 — British  Columbia  3 
5 — British  Columbia  6 
3 — Univ.  of  California  21 


Olympic   Club. 


4— Univ.  of  So.  California  8 

o — Stanford  19 

0 — Stanford  16 

3 — Stanford  39 

o — Univ.  of  California  8 

University 

II — Barbarians  0 
8 — Olympic  Club  o 
31 — Barbarians  3 
16 — Olympic  Club  8 
14 — Barbarians   3 


8 — Univ.  of  California  16 

3 — Univ.  of  California  18 

0 — Univ.  of  California  60 
4 — Barbarians  0 

OF  California. 

18 — Olympic  Club  3 
60 — Olympic  Club  3 
21 — Stanford  3 
21 — British   Columbia  0 
24 — British   Columbia  o 


Hollywood  High  School. 


5 — Univ.  of  So.  California  15 
0 — Los  Angeles  High  27 
4 — Los  Angeles  High  3 
8— Manual  Arts  High  5 
17 — Manual  Arts  High  3 
o — Los  Angeles  Polytechnic  17 


18 — Los  Angeles  Polytechnic  3 
14 — Redlands  3 

o — Redlands  11 

o — Riverside  13 

3 — Riverside  o 


o — Barbarians  3 
5 — U.  C.  Freshmen  0 
6 — Alameda  0 
23 — Lick  High  o 
0 — Berkeley  High  o 
8 — 'Stanford  Freshmen 


Fremont  High   School. 

3— Oakland  High  5 


6 — U.  S.  Alarines  3 
o — Alameda  5 
0 — Berkeley  High  9 
9 — Reno  High  o 
14 — Oakland  Polytechnic  o 


I^> 


i^ 


l*--> 


•,^V>~ 
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St.  Matthew's  Military  Academy. 
24 — San  Mateo  High  o  0 — Belmont  16 

3 — Lick  High  3  16 — Santa  Clara  High  3 

8 — San  Mateo  High  o  9 — Mountain  View  High  3 

6 — Mission  High  16  3 — Boone's  3 

6 — Manzanita  Hall  8 


Palo  Alto  High   School. 


15 — Cogswell  Poly,  o 
20 — Lick  High  0 

o — Stanford  Freshmen  8 
27 — Stanford  2d  Freshmen  o 

5 — Stanford  Freshmen  8 
10 — Stanford  Freshmen  8 


3 — Alameda  8 
23 — San  Jose  High  3 
40 — Manzanita  Hall  o 
19 — Stockton  High  o 

o — Berkeley  3 
16 — Mission  8 


University  of  Southern  California. 
19 — Pomona  High  5  o — Polytechnic  High  5 

o — Polytechnic  High  o  5 — Los  Angeles  High  13 

o — California   Freshmen  15  5 — Polytechnic  High  0 

0 — 'Stanford  University  6  8 — Olympic  Club  of  S.  F. 


6 — Mission  5 
14 — Hitchcock  o 

0 — San  Jose  o 
14 — Tamalpais  3 

0 — Fremont  8 


Belmont  Military  Academy. 

8— Hitchcock  5 
16 — St.   Matthew-'s  o 
o — Berkeley  8 
o — Alameda  o 


Santa  Clara  College  (Second  Team). 
20 — Santa  Clara  High  8  8— St.   Mary's  College  0 

6 — San  Jose  High  5  10 — St.  Mary's  College  0 


13 — Tulare  o 
8 — Tulare  o 


Bakersfield   High    School. 

8 — Porterville  0 
3 — Visalia  8 


U.  S.  Marines 
3 — Mission  High  5 
o — U.  of  C.  2nd  team  28 
3 — Fremont  High  6 
0 — U.  of  C.  2nd  team  28 
o — Santa  Clara  40 
3 — Barbarian  Club  3 


(Mare  Island). 

3 — Stanford  2nd  team  21 

8 — Insurrectos  5 
32 — Napa  High  o 
14 — Insurrectos  o 

5 — St.  Mary's  College  14 
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St.   Ignatius  High   School. 

6 — Cogswell  High  i8  o — Lick  High  o 

6 — Mission  High  i6  o — San  Rafael  High 
3 — Lowell  High  3 

Reno  High  School. 

8 — U.  of  Nevada  Preps.  3  0 — Alameda  High  3 

3 — U.  of  Nevada  Freshmen  17  0 — Fremont  High  9 
0 — Alameda  High  22 


Mission   High   School. 


3 — Oakland  High  3 
3 — Fremont  High  o 
5— Cogswell  3 
5 — Cogswell  o 

17 — Oakland   Poly.  0 

II — Hitchcock  0 

18 — Hitchcock  3 
o — California  Freshmen  ( 
o — Stanford  Freshmen  4^ 


5 — Belmont  6 
14 — Tamalpias  3 
16 — St.  Matthew's 
14 — Lick  5 
24 — St.  Ignatius  6 
35— Lowell  3 
5— U.  S.  Marines 
8— Palo  Alto  16 


Sacramento   High   School. 
II — University  State  Farm  o  18 — Sac.  Athletic  Club  3 


Zi — Marysville  High  o 
II — Woodland  High  3 
8 — Stockton  High  3 
28 — Chico  High  o 


8— Stockton  High  8 
24 — Fresno  High  o 
21 — Sacramento  High  Alunnii  3 


Oakland  High   School. 


14 — Lowell  o 
6 — Mission  High  3 

16 — University   Pacific   3 
3 — U.  C.  Freshmen  8 
0 — St.  Mary's  ist  team  o 


5 — St.  Mary's  1st  team  5 
3 — U.  C.  Freshmen  o 
0 — Stanford  Freshmen  17 
5 — Fremont  High  3 
3 — Berkeley  High  10 


Berkeley  High   School. 


19 — Alameda  High  o 

20 — Lowell  High  o 

19 — California  Freshmen  3 
o — Fremont  High  o 
o — Stanford  Freshmen  3 

10— Oakland   High   3 


14 — Alameda  High  3 
8 — Belmont  o 
9 — Fremont  High  o 
3 — Palo  Alto  High  o 
5 — ^Los  Angeles  High 
3 — Alumni  3 
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0 — Insurrectos  6 

8 — Oakland  Polytechnic  o 

3 — St.  Matthew's  3 

o — Lowell  3 

6 — Hitchcock  g 


Lick   High   School. 

3 — St.  Ignatius  3 


9 — Mission  16 
g — Cogswell  3 
3 — St.  Ignatius  o 


Pomona   High   School. 
5 — Univ.  of  So.  California  19         18 — San   Bernardino  o 
0 — Los  Angeles  High  31  3 — Redlands  High  o 

6 — Alumni  o  18 — Riverside  High  6 

39 — Bonita  High  0 


Woodland 

12 — ^Marysville  o 

12 — Univ.  Farm  (Davis)  0 

3 — Sacramento  11 

3 — Stockton  o 


High    School. 
25 — Auburn  3 
II — Stockton  3 
31 — Napa  0 


5 — Pacific  Grove  0 
o— Santa  Cruz  6 
5 — Watsonville  0 
10 — Salinas  8 


Gilroy  High  School. 

II — Hollister  5 
II — Santa  Cruz  6 
8— Hollister  , 


Hitchcock  Military  Academy. 


3 — San  Rafael  High  o 
0 — Belmont  Military  Acad.  14 
5 — Lick  High  o 
9 — Independents  o 
18 — Lowell  High  o 
6 — Manzanita  Hail  9 


9 — Mt.  Tamalpais  Mil.  Acad,  o 
5 — Belmont  Military  Acad.  8 

15 — St.   Ignatius   College  0 
3 — Mission  High  13 

10 — Alumni  6 


■RivERSiDic  High   School. 
18 — San  Bernardino  5  13 — Hollywood  o 

16 — San  Bernardino  3  0 — Hollywood  3 

10— Redlands  18  6 — Pomona  18 
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Results  of  all  International  Games  Played 

in  New  York,  California  and 

British  Columbia 


Season  of  1906. 
Feb.      I — Xew  Zealand    (All  Blacks),  46;  New  York,   1-3. 
Feb.      9 — Xew   Zealand    (All    Blacks)'   43;    British   Columbia,  6 

(played  at   Berkeley,  Cal.). 
Feb.    13 — Xew  Zealand    (All    Blacks),   65;    British   Columbia,  6 

(played  at  Berkeley,  Cal.). 
(Jet.    24 — California,  5;  V'ancouver,  0. 
Oct.    2"] — Vancouver,   3;   California,   o. 
Oct.    31 — Stanford,  5;  Vancouver,  3. 
Nov.    3 — Stanford,    16;    Vancouver,  6. 

Dec.  25 — Vancouver,  11  ;  Stanford,  g   (played  at  Vancouver). 
Jan.     I,  1907 — Stanford,  3;  Vancouver,  3  (played  at  Vancouver). 

Season   1907. 
Oct.    23 — -California,    16;   Vancouver,   12. 
Oct.    28 — Vancouver,   3;   California,  o. 
Oct.    30 — Stanford,  23;   Vancouver,    12. 
Xov.    3 — Stanford,   5;    Vancouver,    3. 

Dec.  25 — Vancouver,  3;  Stanford,  o   (played  at  Vancouver). 
Jan.     I,  1908 — Vancouver,  9;  Stanford,  5  (played  at  Vancouver). 

Season  of  1908. 
Oct.    28 — Vancouver,  3 ;  California,  3. 
Oct.    31 — Vancouver,  3;  California,  o. 
Xov.    4 — Vancouver,   11;   Stanford,  3. 
Xov.    7— Stanford,  11;  Vancouver,  3. 

Dec.  26 — Stanford,  9;   Vancouver,  o    (played  at  Vancouver). 
Jan.      I,  1909 — Stanford,    16;    Vancouver,    10    (played    at    Van- 
couver). 
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Season  of  iqoq, 
Feb.      8 — Australia   (Wallabies),  27;  California    'Varsity,  o 
Feb.    12 — Australia   (Wallabies),  13;  Stanford,  3. 
Feb.    15 — Australia   (Wallabies),  17;  All-star    California,    o. 
Oct.    27 — California,  24;  Vancouver,  3. 
Oct.    30 — California,  39;  Vancouver,  0. 
Xov.    3 — Stanford,  56;  Vancouver,  0. 
Xov.    6 — Stanford,  13;  Vancouver,  3. 

Dec.   25— Vancouver,  3;  California,  o    (played    at    Vancouver) 
Dec.   29 — Vancouver,  4;  California,  o    (played   at    Vancouver) 
Jan.      I,  1910— California,    14;    Vancouver,    3    (played    at    Van- 
couver). 

Season  of  1910. 

June  25 — California  All  Star  team,  8;  Xew  Zealand  Xativc 
Maori  team,  o. 

Dec.   26 — Vancouver,   13;   Stanford,  6   (played  at  Vancouver). 

Dec.  26— California,  0;  Victoria,  o   (played  at  Victoria,  B.  C). 

Dec.  29 — California,  3;  Victoria,  o  (played  at  V^ictoria,  B,  C). 

Jan.  I,  1911 — Stanford,  10;  Vancouver,  5  (i)layed  at  Van- 
couver). 

Jan.     2 — Stanford,  9;  Vancouver,  o    (played  at  Vancouver). 

Jan.     2 — Victoria,  3;  California,  3   (played,  at  Victoria). 


Season  of  191 1. 
Nov.    2 — Stanford,  27;    British   Columbia,   3. 
Nov.    4 — British  Columbia,  6;  Stanford,  5. 
Oct.    25 — California,  21 ;  British  Columbia,  o. 
Oct.    28 — California,  24;  British  Columbia,  o. 
Dec.  25 — Vancouver,  18;   Stanford,  8    (played  at  Vancouver) 
Dec.   25 — Victoria,  0;  California,  o   (played  at  Victoria). 
Dec.   29 — Victoria,  6;  California,  3   (played  at  Victoria). 
Jan.      I,  1912 — Victoria,  8;  California,  0   (played  at  Victoria). 
Jan.     I,  1912 — Vancouver,     8;     Stanford,    o     (played     at    \'an- 
couver). 
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Records  of  Games  Played  by  the  American  University  Team. 

Composed  of   Stanford-California-Nevada   Men,  that 

Toured  Australia  and  Nev^  Zealand  in  1910. 

Games  played  in  Australia  as  follows : 
June  18 — Sydi^y  University,   17;  American  Universities,  6. 
June  22 — Sydney  University,  10 ;  American  Universities,  9. 
June  25 — N.  Z.  Maoris,  13;  American"  Universities,   11. 
June  27 — N.  Z.  Maoris,  28;  American  Universities,  3. 
June  29 — American  Universities,   10;   Maitland,  9. 
July     2^Sydney  University,   18;  American  Universities,  8. 
July     6 — American  Universities,  11;  Orange  District,  9. 
July     9 — Amer.  Universities,  8;  Sydney  Metropolitan   Union,  8. 

Games  played  in  New  Zealand : 
July    16 — Wellington,  22;  American  Universities,  0. 
July    20 — Dunedin,  9;  American  Universities,  3. 
July    23 — Christ  Church,  19;  American  Universities,  0. 
July    2"/ — Wanganui,  18;  American  Universities,  6. 
July    30 — American   Universities,   6;   Roturura,   3. 
Aug.     3 — American  Universities,  13;  Auckland,   13. 

Net  result  of  tour — Won  3,  lost  9.  tied  2. 


RECORDS   OF   ALL    IMPORTANT    RUGBY   GAMES 
SINCE   1906. 


Stanford  vs.    California   Series. 
Nov.  10,  1906 — Stanford,  6;  California,  3. 
Nov.   10,  1907 — Stanford,  21;  California,   11. 
Nov.  13,  1908 — Stanford,  12;  California,  3. 
Nov.  13,  1909 — California,  19;  Stanford,  13. 
Nov.  12,  1910 — California,  25;  Stanford,  6. 
Nov.  12,  1911 — California,  21;  Stanford,  3. 


•>'^ 
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St.  Makv's  Collkge  vs.  Santa  Ci.aka  College  Series. 
Nov.  25,  1909 — St.  Mary,  5 ;  Santa  Clara,  0. 
Nov.  19,  1910 — Santa  Clara,  7;   St.  Mary,  3. 
Nov.  25,  191 1 — St.   Mary,  5;   Santa  Clara,  3. 

Club  Championship,  Olympic  vs.  Barbarians. 
Nov.  26,  1908 — Olympic,  10;  Barbarians,  8. 
Nov.  20,  1909 — Olympic,  6;  Barbarians,  3. 
Nov.  ^-j,  1910 — Olympic,  3 ;  Barbarians,  o. 
Dec.      2,  191X — Olympic,  4;    Barbarians,   0. 

Cooper    Keith    Challenge    Cup    Series. 
All  Games  Played  in  British   Columbia. 

1907  series  won  by  Vancouver. 
Dec.    25,  1907 — Vancouver,  3;  Stanford,  o. 
Jan.      I,  1908 — Vancouver,  9;  Stanford  5. 

1908  series  won  by  Stanford. 
Dec.    26,  1908— Stanford,  9;  Vancouver,  0. 
Jan.      I,  1909 — Stanford,  16;  Vancouver,  10. 

1909  series  won  by  Vancouver. 
Dec.  25 — Vancouver,  3;  California,  o. 
Dec.   29 — Vancouver,  4;  California,  o. 

Jan.      I,  1910 — California,  14;  Vancouver,  3. 

1910  series  won  by  California. 
Dec.    2(i — California,  o;  Victoria,  o. 
Dec.    29 — California,  3;  Victoria,  o. 

Jan.      2,  191 1 — California,   3;  Victoria,  3. 

191 1  scries  won  by  Victoria. 
Dec.    25 — California,  o;  Victoria,  o. 
Dec.    29 — Victoria,  6;   California,   3. 
Jan.      I,  1912 — Victoria,  8;   California,  0. 
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Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  California 
Rugby  Union 

ARTICLE   I. 
Section  i.     The  name  of  the  Union  is  the  California  Rugby 
Union. 

membership. 

Sec.  2.  This  Union  shall  be  composed  of  the  following  Rugby 
foot  ball  clubs : 

University  of  California,  Barbarian   Club, 

Stanford   University,  Santa  Clara   College, 

University  of  Nevada,  Olympic  Club, 

University  of   Southern  St.   Mary's   College, 

California, 
and   such    other    clubs   as   may  be   elected    to    membership   by    a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the   Board  of  Directors. 

AFFILIATES. 

Sec.  3.  It  affiliates  with  and  adopts  the  rules  of  foot  ball 
as  fixed  by  the  Rugby  Foot  Ball  Union  of  Great  Britain,  pro- 
vided the  alterations  made  from  time  to  time  by  that  body 
shall  take  effect  only  upon  official  notification  of  the  same  to 
the    Board   of    Directors  of   the   California   Rugby   Union. 

OBJ  ECTS. 

Sec.  4.  Its  objects  are  to  foster  and  control  Rugby  foot 
ball  throughout  the  State ;  to  make  all  arrangements  for  teams 
visiting  the  State;  and  to  take  the  entire  management  of  the 
California  representative  teams;  to  be  a  court  of  appeals  in 
the  State  in  all  matters,  whether  of  dispute,  misconduct  or 
otherwise ;  to  consider  and  suggest  to  the  English  Rugby 
Union  any  alterations  or  additions  to  the  rules  of  foot  ball 
which  may  appear  desirable. 

FUNDS. 

Sec.  5.  All  payments,  funds  and  assets  shall  be  made  to  the 
Treasurer  and  by  him  deposited  in  such  bank  as  chosen  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  No  payments  shall  be  made  except  by 
check  signed  by  the  Treasurer  and  the  President  of  the  Cali- 
fornia  Rugby   Union. 
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HEADQUARTERS. 

Sec.  6.  The  headquarters  of  the  Union  shall  be  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  where  all  general  meetings  shall  be  held.  An 
annual  meeting  shall  take  place  on  the  last  Friday  in  April  of 
each  year. 


Sec.  7.  The  football  year  shall  commence  on  the  First  of 
August.     All  subscriptions  shall  become  due  on  that  date. 

ARTICLE  II. 

BOARD   OF  DIRECTORS. 

Section  i.  The  afifairs  of  the  Union  shall  be  managed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  and  such  committee  and  committees  as 
it  may  appoint. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  consist  of  one  repre- 
sentative from  each  club  included  in  the  membership  of  the 
Union.  The  officers  of  the  Union  shall  be  President,  Vice- 
President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  elected  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  directors. 

Sec.  3.  No  action  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  this  Union 
shall  be  binding  unless  it  shall  receive  a  majority  vote  of  the 
representatives.  ___^ 

ARTICLE  III. 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Presid'ent  to  preside 
at  all  meetings  of  the  Union;  to  see  that  the  by-laws,  rules  and 
regulations  now  or  hereafter  adopted  shall  be  enforced  ;  to  have 
a  general  supervision  over  all  afifairs  of  the  Union  and  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  make  a  general  report  of  the  affairs  and 
concerns  of  the  Union.  He  shall  be,  ex-officio.  a  member  of 
all  standing  and  special   committees. 

Sec.  2.  He  shall  at  the  commencement  of  his  term  of  ofifice 
appoint  the  following  committees  from  the  Board  of  Directors, 
to  wit:  Finance,  Committee  of  International  Games,  Com- 
mittee on  Referees,  and  such  other  committees  as  the  board 
may  desire,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  make  changes  therein 
when,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  interests  of  the  Union  shall  be 
served  thereby. 

ARTICLE   IV. 

Section  i.  The  Vice-President  shall  have  the  same  power 
and  duties  as  the  President  when  the  President  is  absent. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

Section  i.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Union  and  of  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  He  shall  have  charge  of  all  accounts  and  the  offi- 
cials' correspondence  of  the  Union;  keep  a  record  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Union,  and  submit  a  report  at  the  annual  meeting, 
financial  and  otherwise. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Section  r.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  receive  all  money 
due  the  Union  ;  keep  a  record  of  all  receipts  and  disbursements, 
and,  together  with  the  President,  shall   sign   all  checks. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

ANNUAL    DUES. 

Section  i.  The  annual  dues  to  this  L'^nion  shall  be  $10.00 
for  each  club,  payable  to  the  Treasurer. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

MEETINGS. 

Section  i.  The  meetings  held  by  the  Union  shall  be  the 
annual  meeting,  and  not  less  than  one  meeting  each  month  dur- 
ing the  foot  ball  season,  which  shall  be  from  August  i  to 
December  31,  and  such  other  special  meeting  as  may  be  called 
from  time  to  time  during  the  year. 

Sec.  2.  At  least  fourteen  days'  notice  of  the  annual  meeting 
shall  be  given  to  each  club  in  the  Union  and  at  least  seven 
days'  notice  for  all  other  meetings. 

Sec.  3.  The  ordinary  business  to  be  transacted  at  the  annual 
meeting  shall  be  the  consideration  and  adoption  of  the  annual 
report  and  balance  sheet,  duly  audited;  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  such  other  business  provided  in  the 
by-laws. 

ARTICLE   IX. 

POWERS    OF   THE    BO.\RD   OF    DIRECTORS. 

Section  i.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  the  power  to 
make  rules  for  its  procedure ;  it  shall  govern  Rugby  foot  ball 
in  California  (see  article  on  Stanford-Cilifornia  agreement)  ; 
it  shall  decide  all  questions  brought  before  it  regarding  the 
rules  and  shall  at  all  times  make  a  special  effort  to  further 
and   foster  the  welfare  of   Rugby  foot  ball. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

Section  i.  Each  club  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
by-laws  of  the  Union  not  later  than  the  first  week  in  August. 

Sec.  2.  Any  club  more  than  two  months  in  default  with  re- 
spect to  money  due  this  Union  shall  be  liable  to  suspension 
from  the  list  of  members.. 

Sec.  3.  No  member  of  any  club  afifiliated  to  this  Union  shall 
receive  or  be  paid  any  remuneration  for  services  in  the  foot 
ball  field. 

Sec.  4.  If  any  club  a  member  of  this  Union  shall  have 
special  rules  or  by-laws  under  which  their  teams  are  conducted 
they  will  be  obliged  to  furnish  this  Union  with  a  copy  of  the 
same  as  spon  after  the  commencement  of  the  season  as  possible. 


RULES. 

First — Games  shall  be  played  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
Rugby  Foot  Ball  as  recognized  by  the  Rugby  Union  of  Great 
Britain. 

Second — A  referee  shall  be  appointed  for  each  match  by  the 
California  Rugby  Union,  and  in  the  event  of  the  referee  so 
appointed  not  attending  such  game,  the  captains  of  the  two 
sides  shall  select  a  referee. 

Note— Special  agreement  between  this  Union  and  Stanford 
and  California. 
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Special  Amendment 


The  following  rules  shall  be  binding  in  all  games  between  the 
University  of  California  and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 
Whenever  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Amendment  fail  to  agree 
with  any  provisions  of  the  Rules  as  hereinbefore  stated,  the 
provisions  of  the  Amendment  shall  govern. 

Rule  I.  All  games  shall  be  played  on  a  field  no  yards  long  and 
75  yards  wide. 

Rule  II.  (a)  The  officials  of  the  game  shall  be  a  Referee, 
an  Umpire,  if  the  captain  of  either  team  desires  one ;  two  Touch 
Judges  and  two  Time  Keepers.  Such  officials  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Rules  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Captain 
and  head  coach  of  each  team  and  one  alumnus  from  each  Univer- 
sity, at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  the  Monday  night 
after  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 

(b)  The  Umpire's  jurisdiction  shall  be  exclusive  and  his  de- 
cision final  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  following  rules: 

Sec.  b,  rule  3. 
(b)   When  he  notices  rough   or   foul  play  or  misconduct.     For 
the  first  offense  he  shall  cither  caution  the  player  or  order 
him  off  the  ground,  but   for  the  second  offense  he  must 
order  him  off. 


7. — A  player  is  placed  off-side  if  he  enters  a  scrummage  from 
his  opponents"  side,  or  if  the  ball  has  been  kicked,  touched,  or 
is  being  run  with  by  one  of  his  own  side  behind  him.  A  player 
can  be  off-side  in  his  opponents'  In-goal,  but  not  in  his  own, 
except  where  one  of  his  side  takes  a  free  kick  behind  his  goal 
line,  in  which  case  all  of  his  side  must  be  behind  the  ball  w-hen 
kicked. 

8. — An  off-side  player  is  placed  on  side : 
(a)   When  an  opponent  has  run  five  yards  with  the  ball. 
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(b)  When    tlie    ball    has    been    kicked    by,    or    has    touched    an 

opponent. 

(c)  When  one  of  his  side  has  run  in  front  of  him  with  the  ball. 
{d)   When  one  of  his  side  has  run  in  front  of  him,  having  kicked 

the  ball  when  behind  him. 
An  off-side  player  shall  not  play  the  ball,  nor  during  the  time 
an  opponent  has  the  ball,  run,  tackle,  or  actively  or  passively 
obstruct,  nor  may  he  approach  or  wilfully  remain  within  ten  yards 
of  any  player  waiting  for  the  ball;  on  any  breach  of  this  law, 
the  opposite  side  shall  be  awarded,  at  their  option  : 

{c)   A  free  kick,  the  place  of  such  breach  being  taken  as  the 

mark. 
(f)   A  scrummage  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  was  last  played 

by  the  offending  side  before  such  breach  occurred. 
Except  in  the  case  of  unintentional  off-side,  when  a  scrummage 
shall  be  formed  where  such  breach  occurred. 

"free-kicks." 

ID. — *  *  *  But  if  any  of  the  opposite  side  do  charge  before 
the  player  having  the  ball  commences  to  run  or  offers  to  kick 
or  the  ball  has  touched  the  ground  for  a  place-kick  (and  this 
applies  to  tries  at  goal  as  well  as  free-kicks),  provided  the  kicker 
has  not  taken  his  kick,  the  charge  may  be  disallowed. 
Sec.  e,  i,  j,  k,  of  rule  ii  : 

((?)   Illegally  tackles,  charges,  or  obstructs  as  in  Law  8. 
(i)   Not  himself  running  for  the  ball,  charges  or  obstructs  an 

opponent  not  holding  the  ball. 
(j)   Shouts  "all   on   side,"   or   words   to   that   effect,   when   his 

players  are  not  on  side. 
(k)   Not   in   a   scrummage,    wilfully   obstructs,    his    opponents' 
backs  by  remaining  on  his  opponents'   side  of  the   ball 
when  it  is  in  a  scrummage. 
When  there  has  been  a  violation  of  any  rule  which  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Umpire,  his  whistle  or  horn  shall  be  of 
equal  effect  in  stopping  play  as  the  whistle  of  the  referee,  and  he 
shall  enforce  the  penalties  as  provided  in  these  rules. 
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(c)  The  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Referee  shall  be  as 
provided  in  rule  3,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  amended  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  immediately  foregoing  section.  The  duties  of  the 
other  officials  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  rules. 

NOTE:  —  The  Referee  shall  "be  provided  with  a  whistle,  the 
Umpire  with  a  horn  or  something  the  sound  of  which  will  be 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  Referee's  whistle,  and  the  time- 
keepers with  a  pistol,  which  they  shall  fire  at  the  expiration  of 
each  half. 

Rui.E  III.  A  try  is  gained  by  the  player  who  first  puts  his 
hand  on  the  ball  on  the  ground  in  his  opponent's  In-goal,  or 
when  the  ball  in  the  possession  of  a  player  is  declared  held,  by 
the  Referee,  in  either  case  the  ball  or  any  part  of  it  being  on, 
over,  or  behind  the  opponent's  goal  line. 

The  point  where  the  try  is  marked,  however,  is  not  where 
the  ball  is  carried  across  the  line,  but  where  the  ball  is  fairly  held, 
or  touched  down. 

NOTE:  —  If  the  ball  is  carried  into  touch-in-goal  from  in-goal, 
a  try  is  marked  at  the  point  where  the  touch  line  crosses  the 
goal  line. 

Rule  IV.  Neither  team  shall  in  any  game,  play  mori  than 
eighteen  men — that  is,  each  team  shall  be  allowed  three  (3) 
substitutes  and  no  more.  All  substitutes  must  present  themselves 
to  the  Referee  before  taking  their  place. 
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The  Laws  of  the  Game  of  Rugby  Foot  Ball 


I.    Introduction. 

I. — The  Rugby  Game  of  Foot  Ball  should  be  played  by  15 
players  on  each  side.  The  field-of-play  shall  not  exceed  no 
yards  in  length,  nor  75  in  breadth,  and  shall  be  as  near  these 
dimensions  as  practicable.  The  lines  delining  the  boundary  of 
the  field-of-play  shall  be  suitably  marked,  and  shall  be  called 
the  goal  lines  at  the  ends  and  the  touch-lines  at  the  sides.  On 
each  goal-line  and  equidistant  from  the  touch-lines  shall  be  two 
upright  posts,  called  .goal-posts,  exceeding  11  feet  in  height,  and 
placed  18  feet  6  mches  apart,  and  joined  by  a  cross-bar  10  feet 
from  the  ground;  and  the  object  of  the  game  shall  be  to  kick 
the  ball  over  this  cross-bar  and  between  the  posts.  The  game 
shall  be  played  with  an  oval  ball  of  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
following  size  and  weight,  namely  : 

Length   11       to  uyi  in. 

Length   circumference    30        "    31       '' 

Width  circumference   25V2    "    26       " 

Weight    13        "    I4>2     oz. 

Hand  sewn  and  not  less  than  8  stitches  to  the  inch. 

The  Spalding  No.  RX,  si.x-i)iece,  or  No.  F,  four-piece,  Official  Rugby 
Foot  Balls  are  the  official  ball  of  the  game  and  must  be  used  in  all 
matches. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

All  grounds  should  be  properly  marked  out,  including  the 
half-way,  2~,  yards,  touch,  five  yards  from  touch,  goal  and 
dead-ball  lines  Cunless  other  boundaries  form  these  latter). 
If  it  is  necessary  to  use  flags  at  the  half-way  and  j5-yard 
lines,  these  should  be  set  well  back  from  the  touch-lines. 
Corner  flags  should  be  usea,  and  should  be  at  the  junction  of 
touch  and  goal  lines.  Flags  should  be  5  feet  6  inches  from 
the  ground. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  visiting  team  to  see  that  the  ground 
complies  with  Law  i  as  to  size,  and  is  properly  marked,  that 
the  dead-ball  line  is  distinct,  etc.,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
side  to  see  that  their  opponents  do  not  play  more  than  fifteen 
men.  If  they  fail  to  see  to  these  points  before  the  game 
begins,  no  ai)peal  can  afterwards  be  entertained  in  relation 
thereto  except  in  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  point,  which 
can  be  objected  to  during  the  game,  but  such  objection  will 
not  affect   the    result   of   the  game   prior   thereto. 

There  is  no  rule  to  prevent  a  team  starting  short,  making 
up  its  complement  later,  but  in  all  such  cases  the  Referee  and 
opposing  captain  must  be  notified. 
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II.    Glossary — Duties  of  Officials — Scoring. 

2. — The    following    terms    occur    in    the    laws,    and    have    the 
respective  meanings  attached  to  each : 

Dead-Ball  Lines. ^Xot  more  than  25  yards  behind  and  equi- 
distant from  each  goal-line,  and  parallel  thereto,  shall  lie  lines, 
which  shall  be  called  the  Dead-Ball  Lines,  and  if  the  ball  or 
player  holding  the  ball  touch  or  cross  these  lines  the  ball  shall 
be  dead  and  out  of  play. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

Atteiltion  is  (irawn  to  the  words  "cQuidistant  from  the 
goal    line"    in   the    definition. 

In  the  event  of  a  player  marking  in  his  own  "in-goal," 
and  his  oi)ponents  charging  the  kick  down  over  the  dead-ball 
line,   the   ball  becomes  dead. 

Referees  are  requested  in  the  event  of  the  dead-ball  lines 
not  being  marked,  to  make  some  arrangements  with  the 
captains   with   respect  to  the   same. 

From  the  kicl;-ofl".  if  the  ball  should  cross  the  dead-ball 
lines,  a   drop-out  must  be   taken. 

In-Goal. — Those  portions  of  the  ground  immediately  at  the  ends 
of  the  field-of-play  and  between  the  touch-lines,  produced  to 
the  dead-ball  lines,  are  called  In-Goal.  The  goal-lines  are 
In-Goal. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

If  the  ball  is  placed  on  the  goal  line  by  an  attacking  player 
it  is  a  try,   and   if  by   a   defending  player   it  is  a   touch-down. 

If  a  player  holding  the  ball  in  his  own  in-goal  touches  the 
referee,  the  ball  is  dead  at  the  spot,  and  a  drop-out  must  be 
taken;  except  in  the  case  of  a  player  having  rup  back  behind 
his  own  goal  line,  in  which  cas»  the  ball  must  be  scrum- 
maged at  the  spot  whence  it  was  carried  back  and  not  at  five 
yards,  as  is  generally   supposed  by  most  players. 

Question — A  player  tackled  in  the  field-of-play  by  the  legs 
and  is  brought  down  to  the  ground  (though  the  ball  not  hav- 
ing touched  the  ground),  stretches  forward  and  plants  the  ball 
against   the   goal    posts.      Is   this   a   try? 

Aiuwer — Yes,   because   the   goal   posts  are  in-goals. 

Touch. — Those  portions  of  the  ground  immediately  at  the  sides 
of  the  field-of-play  and  between  the  goal-lines,  if  produced, 
are  called  Touch.  The  touch-lines  and  all  posts  and  flags 
marking  these  lines,  or  the  center,  or  25  yards  lines,  are  in 
Touch. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

A  player  with  the  ball  in  his  possession  touching  a  flag  on 
the   touch-line,   is   in-touch. 

A  player  may  be  in-touch  and  yet  play  the  ball  with  his 
foot   if   the   ball    be   not   in-touch. 

A    player,    provided    he    is    not    carrying    the    ball,    may    be 
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ill-touch   and   yet   score   a   try   by    touching   the   ball    clown    with 
his   hand. 

The  ball  blown  over  the  touch-line,  and  blown  bacU,  shall  be 
considered  as  in-touch. 

ToucH-iN-GoAL.— Those  portions  of  the  ground  immediately  at 
the  four  corners  of  the  field-of-play,  and  between  the  goal  and 
touch-lines,  if  respectively  produced,  are  called  Touch-in-Goal. 
The  corner  posts  and  tiags  are  Touch-in-Goal. 

RULINGS  AND  DECISIONS. 

If  the  ball,  or  player  holding  it,  touch  one  of  the  corner 
posts  or  flags,  the  ball  must  be  considered  as  in  touch-in-goal. 
A  player  may  himself  be  in  touch-in-goal  and  yet  play  the 
ball  with  his  foot,  if  the  ball  be  not  in  touch-in-goal;  or  he 
may   touch   it   down    with   his   hands   and   score. 

Question — The  corner  post  at  the  junction  of  the  goal  and 
touch-lines,  has  by  some  means  been  knocked  over,  so  that 
the  flag  hangs  in  the  field-of-play.  A  player  on  the  attack 
carrying  the  ball,  dives  for  the  line  and  strikes  the  flag,  carry- 
ing it  down  with  his  weight,  but  still  having  his  whole  body 
in  the  field-of-play,  stretches  out  and  plants  the  ball  over  the 
goal    line.      Is    this   a   try? 

Anszvcr — No.  The  corner  flags  are  touch-in-goai  and  the 
referee  should  order  a  "drop-out."  It  is  also  the  duty  of  th  = 
home  team  to  see  that  all  flags,  etc.,  are  in  proper  place  and 
the  visiting  team  to   satisfy  itself   on   this   point. 

A  Drop-Kick  is  made  by  letting  the  ball  fall  from  the  iiands,  and 
kicking  it  as  it  lises. 

.\  Place-Kick  is  made  by  kicking  the  ball  after  it  has  been 
placed  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose. 

The  placer  and  the  kicker  must  be  tw^o   distinct  players. 

If  the  placer  inadvertently  drops  the  ball,  he  shall  not  be 
considered   to    have    placed   it. 

The  opposing  side  cannot  charge  a  place-kick  until  the  ball 
has  actually  been  placed  on  the  ground. 

.A  Punt  is  made  by  letting  the  ball  fall  from  the  hands  and 
kicking  it  before  it  touches  the  ground. 

.V  Tackle  is  when  the  holder  of  the  ball  is  held  bv  one  or  more 
players  of  the  opposite  side  SO  THAT  HE  CANNQ.T 
PASS  IT. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  new  addition  to  this 
rule  "so  that  he  cannot  pass  it."  Also  to  the  fact  that  the 
law  on  held  has  been  eliminated  and  is  embodied  in  the  law 
on   tackle   by   the   new   addition. 

A  player  must  be  considered  as  tackled  if  he.  on  being 
grasped  by  an  opponent,  fall,  and  the  ball  whilst  in  his  pos- 
session  touch    the   ground. 

When  a  player  is  tackled  with  the  ball  it  can  only  be 
brought   into    play    with   the   foot. 

If  a  player  carrying  the  ball  be  thrown  or  knocked  over 
(but  not  tackledj  and  the  ball  touches  the  ground,  he  may 
nevertheless  get  up  with  it  and   continue   his  run.   or  pass  it. 
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A  Scrummage,  which  can  only  take  place  in  the  field  of  play,  is 
formed  by  one  or  more  players  from  each  side  closing  round 
the  ball  when  it  is  on  the  ground,  or  by  their  closing  up  in 
readiness  to  allow  the  ball  to  be  put  on  the  ground  between 
them. 

The  referee  may  order  the  ball  to  be  put  into  the  scrum- 
mage  from   either   side    he   may   choose. 

The  side  not  committing  the  breach  has  the  right  to  put  the 
ball    into    the    scrummage. 

When  an  attacking  side  in  a  scrummage  pushes  the  defend- 
ing side  over  the  goal  line  and  touches  the  ball  down,  a  try 
should  be  allowed,  but  if  the  ball  be  touched  duwn  by  the 
defending  side   a  touch-down   should   be  allowed. 

The  referee  has  sole  control  of  the  game  and.  therefore, 
the  right  to  put  the  ball  in  when  a  scrummage  has  been 
formed;  but  he  should  only  use  this  right  under  exceptional 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  when  a  scrummage  is  formed  near  a 
goal  line,  when  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  tliat  it  should 
be   put   in  with   the  greatest   precision. 

The  ball  cannot  be  picked  up  with  the  hands  from  a 
scrummage. 

A  Try  is  gained  by  the  player  who  first  puts  his  hand  on  the 
ball  on  the  ground  in  his  opponents'  in-goal. 

Question — A  free  kick  being  given  in  such  a  position  in 
front  of  the  goal  posts  which  necessitates  the  kicker  going 
behind  liis  own  goal  line  to  take  the  kick,  and  the  ball  falls 
in  "in-goal"  from  a  weak  kick  and  an  attacker  drops  on  the 
ball,   claiming  a   try.     Is  this  a   try? 

Aiiszi'cr — No  try.  The  ball  did  not  cross  the  goal  line  and 
must  be  kicked  out  again  into  the  field-of-play.  This  is  a 
decision  by  the  "Manchester  and  District  Rugby  Union  Ref- 
eree's Society"  of  England,  admittedly  the  most  authoritative 
body    on    Rugby    in   the    world. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  this  decision,  as  up  to  igio 
a  try  was  allowed,  such  a  thing  as  the  decision  now  makes 
illegal. 

VVhen  an  attacking  side  in  a  scrummage  pushes  the  defend- 
ing side  over  the  goal  line  and  touches  the  ball  down,  a  try 
shall  be  allowed,  but  if  the  ball  be  touched  down  by  the 
defending   side   a   touch-down    shall   be   allowed. 

In  the  case  of  the  ball  rolling  over  the  goal  line  and  touch- 
ing a  spectator  before  a  player  from  either  side  has  had  time 
to   touch  it  down   the   referee   shall: 

(a.)  Award  a  touch-down  if  he  considers  the 
ball  would  have  gone  dead  before  any  attacking 
player  could  have  touched  it,  or  that  a  defending 
player  would   have  touched   it   first. 

(b.)  Award  a  try  if  he  thinks  but  for  the  Inter- 
ference a  try   would   have  been   scored. 

(c.)  If  in  doubt,  give  the  point  against  the  side 
responsible  for  the  ground  arrangements,  and  in 
so  doing  he  shall  regard  all  ofificials  and  spectators 
as   offending   players. 

It  IS  a  try  if  a  player  passes  or  kicks  the  ball  back  behind 
his  own  goal  line  and  the  ball  is  touched  down  hj  one  of  his 
opponents. 
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If  a  player  touches  the  ball  down  behind  his  opponents' 
goal  line  and  picks  it  up  again,  lie  shall  be  allowed  a  try  at 
the   spot   where   it   was  first   touched  down. 

To  score  a  try  it  is  not  neces=;ary  to  lie  on  the  ground 
with  the  ball.  A  player  can  be  running  at  full  speed  and 
bend  down  and  touch  the  ball  in  his  opponent's  in-goal  and 
continue    his   run   and   he   has   scored   a   try. 

A  player  wlio  crosses  the  opponents'  goal  line  with  the  ball 
in  his  possession,  and  before  grounding  it  touch  the  referee, 
shall   be   allowed  a   try   at   the   spot. 

If  the  ball  not  in  possession  of  a  player  strikes  the  referee 
or  touch-judge  when  in-goal,  a  try  should  be  awarded  to  the 
attacking  side  if,  in  the  referee's  opinion,  a  try  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  obtained,  but  for  the  ball  touching  the 
referee  or  touch-judge;  otherwise  a  drop-out  from  the  twenty- 
five   should   be   ordered. 

A  Touch-down  is  when  a  player  touches  down  as  above  in  his 
own  in-goal. 

If  the  ball  is  bouncecl,  but  not  put  down  in  in-goal,  it  is 
still  in  play;  so  that  if  a  defending  player  after  merely 
bouncing  the  ball,  throws  it  forward,  a  five  yards'  penalty 
scrummage  should  be  ordered:  or  if  he  carries  it  into  the  field 
of  play  and  then  throws  it  forward,  a  scrum  is  incurred  at 
the  spot  where  he  throws  it  forward. 

A  Goal  is  obtained  by  kicking  the  ball  from  the  field-of-play,  by 
any  place-kick  except  a  kick-off,  or  by  any  drop-kick  except  a 
drop-cut,  without  touching  the  ground  or  any  player  of  either 
side  over  the  opponents'  cross-bar,  whether  it  touch  such  cross- 
bar or  either  goal-post  or  not. 

A  goal  is  scored  if  the  ball  has  crossed  the  bar,  although  it 
may  have   been   blown   back   afterwards. 
No  goal  can  be   scored  from  a  punt. 

Kxocking-On  and  Throwtng-Forward  are  propelling  the  ball 
by  the  hand  or  arm  in  the  direction  of  the  opponents'  in-goal; 
a  throw-out  of  touch  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  throw- forward. 

A  rebound  is  not  a  knock-on,  and  therefore  no  fair  catch 
can  be  made  therefrom,  or  a  penalty  given.  This  is  impor- 
tant, as  some  referees  appear  to  regard  a  rebound  as  a 
knock-on.  If  the  ball  is  passed  back,  but  after  alighting  on 
the  ground  is  blown  forward,  the  pass  is  good,  provided  the 
ball    did   not   alight   in   front   of  the   passer. 

If  the  ball  is  actually  knocked  on,  no  matter  how  slightly,  it 
must  be  considered  a  knock-on,  but  there  must  be  some  move- 
ment of  the  hand  or  arm  forcing  the  ball  in  the  direction  of 
the  opponents'  in-goal  to  constitute  a  knock-on  or  throw- 
forward. 

In  ruling  on  "knock-on  and  throw-forward,"  referees'  atten- 
tion is  particularly  called  to  Rule  i6.  For  a  knock-on  or 
throw-forward  the  whistle  should  not  be  blown  until  it  is 
ascertained  whether  the  opposing  side  or  the  side  committing 
the  breach  gain  the  advantage.  If  the  side  committing  the 
infraction  gain  the  advantage  a  scrum  should  be  ordered, 
otherwise  the  play  should  be  allowed  to  continue. 
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A  Fair  Catch  is  a  catch  made  direct  from  a  kick,  or  ktiock-on, 
or  throw-forward,  by  one  of  the  opposite  side;  the  catcher 
must  immediately  claim  the  same  by  making  a  mark  with  his 
heel  at  the.  spot  where  he  made  the  catch. 

A  fair  catch  can  only  be  claimed  by  the  catcher  making  his 
mark  AFTER  he  has  cauglit  the  ball:  the  mark,  however, 
must  be  made  as  soon  after  the  ball  is  caught  as  possible; 
and  in  practice,  referees  might  allow  a  claim  when  the  mark 
was   simultaneously   made    with   the   catching. 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  players  that  they  can'claim  a  fair 
catch  while  in  the  air  jumping  for  the  ball.  The  catch 
cannot   be   claimed    until   the   mark   is   made   by   the   heels. 

A  fair  catch  can  only  be  made  from  a  kick,  knock-on  or 
throw-forward  direct,  and  the  ball  MUST  be  taken  clean  at 
the   first  attempt. 

A    fair   caich   can  be   made   in   a   player's   own  in-goal. 

If  a  player  kicks  the  ball  with  his  knee,  or  any  part  below 
it,  and  an  opponent  makes  a  fair  catch,  it  shall   be  awarded. 

The  attention  of  referees  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  fair 
catch  can  only  be  claimed  by  the  catcher  making  a  mark 
with  his  heel   at  the  spot  where  he  made  the  catch. 

A  fair  catch  must  at  all   times   be  clean  at  the  first   attempt. 

A  fair  catch  cannot  be  made  after  the  ball  has  touched  goal- 
posts or  cross-bars. 

A  fair  catch  cannot  be  made  when  the  ball  rebounds  from 
a  player. 

A  player  can  intercept  a  pass,  but  can  only  claim  a  fair 
catch  if  such  a  pass  is  forward. 

Any  player  of  the  side  making  the  fair  catch  can  place  or 
kick  the  ball. 

Kick-Off  is  a  place  kick  from  the  center  of  the  field-of-play ; 
the  opposite  side  may  not  stand  within  ten  yards  of  the  ball, 
nor  charge  until  the  ball  be  kicked,  other\vise  another  kick-off 
shall  be  allowed.  If  the  ball  pitch  in  touch  the  opposite  side 
may  ACCEPT  THE  KICK,  HAVE  THE  BALL  KICKED 
OVER  AGAIN.  OR  SCRUMMAGED  IN  THE  CENTER 
OF  THE  GROUND. 

Drop-Out  is  a  drop-kick  from  within  25  yards  of  the  kicker's 
goal-line ;  within  which  distance  the  opposite  side  may  not 
charge,  otherwise  another  drop-out  shall  be  allowed.  If  the 
ball  pitch  in  touch  the  opposite  side  mav  .XCCEPT  THE 
KICK,  HAVE  THE  BALL  DROPPED  OUT  AGAIN,  OR 
SCRUMMAGED  IN  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  25  YARDS 
LINE. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  addition  to  both  the 
"kick-off  and  drop-out"  laws,  printed  in  heavy  type.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  option  of  what  course  should  be  taken  lies 
with   the   opposing  team. 

If  a  player  goes  beyond  the  twenty-five  yards  to  drop-out, 
or  if  he  punts,  the  referee  must  blow  his  whistle  and  order 
the  player  to  take  a  new  kick,  which  must  be  a  drop  from 
within    the   twenty-five   yards'   limit. 
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At  kick-ofif  the  ball  must  reach  the  limit  of  lo  yards,,  and  at 
drop-out  must  reach  the  25  yards  line.  If  otherwise,  the 
opposite  side  may  have  the  ball  re-kicked,  or  scrummaged,  at 
the  center  or  in  the  middle  of  the  25  yards  hne,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  ball  from  a  kick-off  Iiaving  reached  ten  yards,  and 
tlieu  having  been  blown  back,  shall  be  considered  as  in  play; 
as  also  a  ball  having  reached  the  2S-yards'  line  from  a  drop- 
out and   blow-back. 

Referees  should  not  alknv  players  to  approach  within  ten 
yards. 

Off- Side.     See  Laws  7  and  8. 

3. — In  all  matches  a  Rkferee  and  two  Touch  Judgf.s  must  be 
appointed,  the  former  being  mutually  agreed  upon.  The  Referee 
nnist  carry  a  whistle,  the  blowing  of  which  shall  stop  the  game; 
he  must  whistle  in  the  following  cases : 

A  referee  having  given  a  decision,  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  alter  it. 

If  a  referee  whistles,  even  though  inadvertently,  play  must 
be  stopped. 

(a.)  When  a  player  makes  and  claims  a  fair-catch. 

If  a  player  makes  a  fair  catch,  but  instantly  changes  his 
mind  antl  runs  on  with  the  ball,  he  should,  if  the  whistle  has 
been  blown  for  a  fair  catch,  be  compelled  to  return,  as  the 
free  kick  must  be  taken. 

(b.)  When  he  notices  rough  or  foul  play  or  misconduct.  For 
the  first  offense  he  shall  either  caution  the  player  or  order 
him  off  the  ground,  but  for  the  second  offense  he  nnist 
order  him  off.  If  ordered  off,  the  player  must  be  reported 
by  him  to  the  union. 

_  It  has_  been  ruled  that  this  section  covers  wilful  obstruc- 
tion  or  interference. 

If  a  referee  orders  a  man  "off"  he  cannot  let  him  take 
part  in   play   again,   and   must   report  him. 

The  attention  of  referees  is  called  to  the  fact  that  under  no 
circumstances  should  they  allow  a  player  NOT  in  possession 
of  the  ball   to   shove  another   player   w-ith   his   hands. 

A  player  running  for  the  ball  may  only  charge  shoulder  to 
shoulder  an  opponent  also  running  for  the  ball.  (See  also 
note  -Law   ii.  section  "c"J. 

A  referee  has  the  power  to  order  a  player  off  for  using  any 
words  showing  an   intention  to  insult. 

A  referee  has  power  to  refuse  to  allow  appeals  (except  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  law  states  a  claim  may  be  made), 
and  if  he  warns  players  offending  in  this  respect,  he  may 
Older  such  players  off  the  field  for  mis.conduct  if  the  warning 
is  unheeded.  The  ordering  off,  however,  should  only  be 
resorted  to  when  the  referee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
appealing  is_  done  with  the  intention  of  harrassing  or  influ- 
encing him  in  his  decisions. 
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(r  )  When  he  considers  that  the  continuation  of  the  play  is 
dangerous. 

This  latter  point  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  referee,  but  it 
is  pointed  out  that  if  the  tackled  player  plays  the  laws  in  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  written,  and  at  once  fairly  parts  with 
the  ball,  very  few  cases  of  danger  would  arise,  but  by  hold- 
ing on  a  short  time  danger  may  arise.  In  such  a  case  the 
refeiee  should  blow  and  award  the  penalty  of  a  free  kick  and 
instead  of  simply  ordering  a  scrummage  on  the  plea  of  danger, 
as  by  so  doing  he  deprives  one  side  of  an  advantage  and  does 
not  inflict  a  penalty  on  the  ether,  both  of  which  arc  deserved. 

If  a  player  be  hurt,  the  referee  should  not  blow  his  whistle 
till  the  ball  be  dead,  unless  such  player  is  in  such  a  position 
that   the   continuance   of   play   might   entail    further   danger. 

In  case  of  an  injury  to  a  player,  or  in  any  case,  play  must 
not  under  any  consideiaticn  be  stopped  for  more  tlian  three 
minutes.  If  a  player  cannot  go  on  in  this  time  he  MUST  be 
removed  from  the  field-of-play,  and  the  game  continue. 
Officials'   attention   is   particularly   called   to   this  ruling. 

If  an  injured  player  comes  out  of -the  scrummage  without 
breaking  it  the  game  should  go  on,  it  not  being  necessary  to 
reform   the   scrum. 

The  game  must  not  be  stopped  for  such  trivial  excuses  as 
men  replacing  or  tying  their  shoe  laces.  These  matters 
must  be  attended  to  by  the  players  before  the  game  begins,  as 
the  referee  has  no  power  to  stop  the  game  for  these  matters. 
The  laws  are  particularly  distinct  as  to  what  causes  the  referee 
shall   stop  play. 

(d.)  When  he  wishes  to  stop  the  game  for  any  purpose. 

e.  g. — To  confirm  the  action  of  a  touch-judge  who  may  con- 
tinue to  hold  up  his  flag  after  the  ball  has  been  brought  into 
play,  for  being  brought  in  at  the  wrong  place,  by  the  wrong 
side,  etc. ;  or  when  he  wishes  to  declare  a  man  has  been 
in-touch,  although  the  touch-judge  has  not  held  up  his  flag; 
or  for  any  case  -of  necessity. 

(r.)  If  the  ball  or  a  player  running  with  the  ball  touch  him,  in 
which  case  it  shall  be  scrummaged  at  the  spot. 

(See  notes  following  definition  of  a  "Try.") 
A  player  running  the  ball  out  from  his  own  in-goal  touches 
the  referee,  the  ball  is  dead  at  the  spot  where  he  touched 
him.  and  a  drop-out  must  be  taken;  except  in  the  case  of  a 
player  having  run  back  behind  his  own  goal  line,  in  which 
case  the  ball  must  be  scrummaged  at  the  spot  whence  it  was 
carried  back. 

(/.)  At  half-time  and  no-side,  he  being  the  sole  timekeeper, 
having  sole  power  to  allow  extra  time  for  delays,  but  he 
shall  not  whistle  for  half-time  or  no-side  until  the  ball  be 
held  or  out  of  play. 

The  ball  shall  not  be  considered  out  of  play  when  the 
referee  stops  the  game  for  the  infringement  of  laws. 

The  referee's  decision  as  to  time  must  be  final,  even  if  the 
timers  have  not  kept  the  time  accurately. 
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((/.)   When  lie  notices  any  irregularity  of  play  whereby  the  side 
committing  such  gain  an  advantage. 

Of  his  own  off-side  players,  cannot  claim  a  scrummage  for 
uninlentional  off-side,  provided  the  charging  side  gain  an 
advantage,   even   though   this  be  a   try. 

It  is  with  this  suhsection  that  referees  will  have  their 
greatest  difficulties;  the  theoiy  of  the  sub-section  is  that  a  side 
may  not  gain  an  advantage  by  its  own  breach  of  any  law, 
although  it  may  be  a  breach  on  the  part  of  its  opponent; 
thus  if  one  side  knocks  forward,  and  the  ball  goes  to  an 
opponent  who  makes  off  with  it  and  gains  an  advantage,  the 
whistle  should  not  be  blown.  Again  it  has  become  very  com- 
mon practice  for  the  backs  to  knock  deliberately  on  when 
their  opponents  were  close  to  them:  if  the  ball  when  _  so 
knocked  on  goes  to  an  o'ppcnent  who  has  a  chance  of  getting 
away,  the   whistle  should  not  be  blown.     (See  Laws   12  and  16.) 

This  is  a  most  important  rule,  and  at  present  is  not  so 
generally  observed  by  referees  as  it  should  be.  There  is 
unfortunately  a  pronounced  tendency  on  their  part  to  whistle 
immediately  a  law  has  been  infringed,  without  waiting  to  see 
who  gains  the  advantage  of  the  infringement.  Referees  are 
urged   to    pay   particular   attention   to   this   rule. 

It  is  also  emphasized  that  the  game  should  be  played  in  the 
spirit  in  which  tlie  laws  are  written,  and  particularly  that  one 
side  shall  not  gain  an  advantage  through  its  own  fault:  thus  it 
has  been  ruled  that  a  player  who  has  made  a  miskick  when 
the  opposite  side  is  charging,  and  the  ball  hits  one  of  his  own 
off-side  players,  cannot  claim  a  scrummage  for  unintentional 
off-side,  provided  the  charging  side  gain  an  advantage,  even 
though  this  be  a  try. 

(h.)  When  he  notices  a  breach  of  Laws  5  and  15. 
(i.)    When  he  wishes  to  enforce  any  penalty. 
(/. )    When  a  goal  is  kicked. 
(/.•.)  When  the  ball  goes  into  touch-in-goal. 

The  referee  shall  be  sole  judge  in  all  matters  of  fact.  (See 
amendment  II.  b.) 

A  referee  once  he  has  given  a  decision  cannot  change  it, 
and  his  decision  alone  is  final;  he  may,  however,  consult  the 
touch-judges  in  case  of  touch,  and  touch-in-goal  play,  and 
kicks  at  goal.  Under  all  circumstances  the  referee's  whistle 
must   stop  the   game   even   if  blown   inadvertently. 

A  player  crossed  the  goal  line,  and  claimed  a  try,  the 
referee  awarded  a  "3-yard  scrum"  for  a  player  being  off-side; 
the  two  captains  held  a  consultation  and  the  defending  side 
agreed  to  a  try  being  awarded  in  opposition  to  the  referee's 
decision.  The  captains  cannot  decide  a  question  in  this  man- 
ner, as  they  would  be  overruling  the  referee's  decision  on  a 
matter  of  fact,   of  which  the   referee  is  sole  judge. 

The  Touch-Judges  shall  carry  flags,  and  shall  each  take  one 
side  of  the  ground,  outside  the  tield-of-play,  and  the  duty  of 
each  shall  be  to  hold  up  his  flag  when  and  where  the  ball  goes 
into  touch,  or  touch-in-goal,  and  also  to  assist  the  Referee,  when 
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kicks   at   goal    from   a  try,   fair-catch,   or   free-kicks   are  being 
taken,  each  standing  at  a  goal-post. 

It  may  be  here  emphasized  that  the  referee  is  the  sole 
judge  as  to  matters  of  fact,  and  if  he  considers  either  touch- 
judge  is  not  doing  his  duty  fairly,  he  not  only  has  the  right, 
but  should  certainly  exercise  it,  of  overruling  any  decision 
such  touch-judge  may  give. 

Touch-judges  are  recommended,  by  extending  the  arm  to 
indicate  the  side  to  whom  the  ball  belongs.  Touch-judges 
assisting  at  kicks   at  goal   must  not  indicate   with   their   flags. 

Touch-judges  are  to  hold  up  their  flag  immediately  the  bail 
has  crossed  the  touch-line  or  touch-in-goal,  and  go  to  the  spot 
where  the  ball   went   out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Touch-judges  must  stand  each  at  a  goal  post  when  any 
kick  at  goal  is   being  taken. 

4. — The  Captains  of  the  respective  sides  shall  toss  for  the 
choice  of  In-goals  or  the  kick-off.  Each  side  shall  play  an  equal 
time  from  each  In-goal,  and  a  match  shall  be  won  by  a  majority 
of  points;  if  no  point  be  scored,  or  the  rauiiber  be  equal,  the 
match  shall  be  drawn.  Unless  otherwise  agreed,  the  time  of  each 
half  shall  be  40  minutes. 

The  following  shall  be  the  mode  of  scoring: 

A  try   equals  3  points. 

A  Goal  from  a  Try   (in  which  case 

the  Try  shall  not  count) "       5        " 

A    dropped    Goal     (except    from    a 

Mark  or  a  Penalty  Kick) "      4 

Goal  from  a  Mark  or  Penalty  Kick.       "      3       " 

5. — At  the  time  of  the  kick-off  all  the  kicker's  side  shall  be 
behind  the  ball;  if  any  be  in  front  the  Referee  shall  blow  his 
whistle  and  order  a  scrummage  where  the  kick-off  took  place. 

The  game  shall  be  started  by  a  kick-off : 

(a.)   After  a  goal,  by  the  side  losing  such  goal,  and 
(b.)   After  half-time  by  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  started 
the  game. 

TIL    Mode  of  Play — Definitions. 

6. — When  once  the  game  is  started,  the  ball  may  be  kicked  or 
picked  up  and  run  with  by  any  player  who  is  on-side,  at  any 
time;  except  that  it  may  not  be  picked  up — 

(a.)   In  a  Scrummage. 

The  act  of  a  player  taking  the  ball  off  the  ground  with  his 
feet,  in  a  scrummage,  does  not  constitute  "picking  up"  in  a 
scrummage,   within   the   meaning  of   Law   6. 

A  player  can.  pick  the  ball  up  in  the  scrum  between  his 
knees,  provided  that  he  does  not  fall  down. 
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It  is  lawful  to  pick  up  the  ball  in  a  scrum  in  any  manner 
except   by   hand   or  arm. 

The  act  of  a  player  taking  the  ball  off  the  ground  after  a 
tackle,  or  the  ball  being  fairly  held,  is  not  to  be  considered 
picking  the  ball  up  in  a   scrummage. 

A  player  may  come  up  to  a  scrum  and  atttempt  to  hook 
tlie  ball  out  with  his  foot,  provided  his  other  foot  is  behind 
the  ball. 

(b.)  When  it  has  been  put  down  after  A  TACKLE. 
(.c.)  When  it  is  on  the  ground  after  a  player  has  been  tackled. 
It  may  be  passed  or  knocked  from  one  player  to  another  pro- 
vided it  be  not  passed,  knocked  or  thrown  forward.  If  a  player 
while  holding  or  running  with  the  ball  be  TACKLED,  he 
MUST  at  once  put  it  fairly  down  between  him  and  his  oppo- 
nents" Goal-line. 

Note  the  alteration  to  the  laws  in  section  "b"  and  that 
part  of  the  law  relating  to  "If  a  player  while  holding 
*     *     *  be  TACKLED."     The  old  law  read  in  section  "b," 

"When   it   has   been   put   down   after   it    has   been    fairly    held." 

Tackled  is  also  substituted  for  held  in  the  other  part  of 
the   law. 

The  words  "AT  ONCE"  are  to  be  interpreted  very  strictly. 

7. — A  player  is  placed  ofif-side  if  he  enters  a  scrummage  from 
his  opponents'  side,  or  if  the  ball  has  been  kicked,  touched,  or  is 
being  nni  with  by  one  of  his  own  side  behind  him.  A  player 
can  be  off-side  in  his  opponents'  In-goal,  but  not  in  his  own, 
except  where  one  of  his  side  takes  a  free  kick  behind  his  goal- 
line,  in  which  case  all  of  his  side  must  be  behind  the  ball  when 
kicked. 

A  player  may  play  in  any  position  so  long  as  he  is  on- 
side  and  does  not  obstruct  his  opponents.  He  may  come  up  to 
a  scrummage  and  attempt  to  hook  the  ball  out  with  his  foot, 
provided   the   other  foot  is  behind   the  ball. 

A  player  when  off-side  can  intercept  a  pass  from  an 
opposing  player. 

8. — An  off-side  player  is  placed  on  side — 

(a.)  When  an  opponent  has  run  live  yards  with  the  ball. 

(b.)   When    the   ball    has    been    kicked    by,    or    has    touched    an 

opponent. 
( (■. )   When  one  of  his  side  has  run  in  front  of  him  with  the  ball. 
((/.)   When   one   of   his   side   has   run   in    front  of   him,   having 

kicked  the  ball  when  behind  him. 

After  the  words  "five  yards"  in  section  "a."  read  as 
though    the   words   "in   any   direction"    were    inserted. 

A  player  must  be  in  the  tield-of -play  when  he  puts  his  men 
on-side  after  kicking  the  ball  when  behind  them;  whilst  he  is 
not  debarred  from  starting  running  up  in-touch,  he  must  get 
into    the    field    of    play    as    soon    as    possible.       It    must    be 
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obseiveil    tliat    niily    tlie    kicker    can    i)Iace    the    ofT-sidc    jilayers 
on-side. 

An  off-side  player  shall  not  play  the  ball,  nor  actively  or 
passively  obstruct  AN  OPPONENT,  approach  or  wilfully 
remam  within  lo  yards  of  any  OPPONENT  waiting  for  the 
ball ;  on  any  breach  of  this  law,  the  opposite  side  shall  be 
awarded,  at  their  option — 

(e.)  A  free  kick,  the  place  of  such  breach  being  taken  as  the 
mark. 

(/.)  A  scrummage  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  was  last  played  l)y 
the  offending  side  before  such  breach  occurred. 

Except  in  the  case  of  unintentional  off-side,  when  a  scrummage 
shall  be  formed  where  such  breach  occurred. 

In  reference  to  section  "f,"  if  the  spot  where  the  ball  was 
last  played  by  the  otfending  side  before  the  breach  occurred 
is  in  its  in-goal,  the  scrummage  shall  take  place  on  a  line 
parallel  to  the  touch-line,  and  passing  through  the  spot,  and 
live  yards  from  the  goal  line. 

A  player  when  off-side  can  intercept  a  pass  from  an  oppos- 
ing jilayer,  but  he  can  oidy  make  a  mark  for  a  fair  catch  if 
the   pass   intercepted  is  a   forward   one. 

It  is  important  that  referees  should  enforce  these  penalties, 
and  it  should  be  observed  that  a  referee  should  award  a  free 
kick  if  he  thinks  a  fair  catch  would  have  been  made  had  not 
an  off-side  player,  through  his  proximity  and  not  retiring 
beyond  the  ten  yards'  limit,  have  rendered  such  catch  more 
difficult.  For  instance,  a  player  waiting  to  receive  the  ball 
fails  to  catch  it  properly  and  it  drops  from  his  hands  to  the 
ground.  An  opponent,  who  is  off-side  and  has  approached 
within  ten  yards  of  him,  immediately  pounces  upon  him  and 
prevents  him  recovering  and  playing  the  ball.  A  free  kick 
should  be  awarded,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  off-side  player 
to  have   retired   beyond   the  ten  yards'   limit. 

Referees  too  often  give  the  offending  players  the  benefit  of 
the  unintentional  off-side,  instead  of  inflicting  the  free-kick 
penalty. 

A  player  may  play  in  any  position  so  long  as  he  is  on-side 
and  does   not   obstruct   his   opponent. 

9. — If  a  player  makes  a  fair-catch  a  free-kick  shall  be  awarded, 
even  though  the  whistle  has  been  blown  for  a  knock-on  or  a 
throw-forward.  Any  player  on  the  same  side  may  take  the  kick 
or  place  the  ball. 

10. — All  free  kicks  may  be  place-kicks,  drop-kicks,  or  punts, 
but  must  be  in  the  direction  of  the  opponents'  goal-line,  and 
across  the  kicker's  goal-line,  if  kicked  from  behind  the  samo. 
They  may  be  taken  at  any  spot  behind  the  mark  in  a  line  parallel 
til  the  touch-lines.  In  all  cases  the  kicker's  side  must  be  behind 
the  ball  when  it  is  kicked,  except  the  player  who  may  i)e  placing 
tlie  ball  for  a  place-kick,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Referee  to  see 
that  the  ball  be  kicked  from  the  parallel  line.     In  case  of  any 
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infringement  of  this  law  the  Referee  shall  order  a  scrummage  at 
the  mark.  The  opposite  side  may  come  up  to  and  charge  from 
anywhere  on  or  behind  a  line  drawn  through  the  mark  and 
parallel  to  the  goal-lines,  and  may  charge  as  soon  as  the  kicker 
commences  to  run  or  offers  to  kick  or  the  ball  be  placed  on  the 
ground  for  a  place-kick,  but  in  case  of  a  drop-kick  or  punt  the 
kicker  may  always  draw  back,  and  unless  he  has  dropped  the 
ball  the  opposite  side  must  retire  to  the  line  of  the  mark.  Rut 
if  any  of  the  opposite  side  do  charge  before  the  player  having 
the  ball  commences  to  run  or  offers  to  kick,  or  the  ball  has 
touched  the  ground  for  a  place-kick  (and  this  applies  to  tries  at 
goal  as  well  as  free  kicks),  provided  the  kicker  has  not  taken 
his  kick,  the  charge  may  be  disallowed. 

For  notes  on  fair  catch  see  those  foUowing  definition  of 
"Fair   Catch"   in    Law   2. 

Question — .\  free  Isick  is  given  in  such  a  position  in  front 
of  the  goal  posts  which  necessitates  the  kicker  going  behind 
his  own  goal  line,  in  taking  the  kick  the  ball  hits  the  goal 
posts  and  rebounds  over  the  dead-ball  line.  Should  a  drop-out 
be  awarded  ? 

Answer — No.  The  ball  did  not  cross  the  goal  line,  and 
must  be   kicked  again. 

In  cases  of  pl.Tyers  waiting  to  charge  when  a  kick  after  a 
try,  fair  catch,  or  free  kick  is  about  to  be  taken,  they  must 
remain  behind  the  goal  line  or  behind  the  mark  wi'h  both 
feet,  and  any  standing  over  the  goal  line  or  over  the  mark 
with  one  foot  shall  be  considered  to  have  charged,  and  the 
referee  shall  blow  his  whistle  and  award  no  charge;  the 
referee  shall  also  be  particular  that  any  side  waiting  behind 
the  mark  do  not  gradually  creep  up  beyond  the  mark;  such 
shall   be   considered   a  charge. 

When  a  player  is  placing  the  ball  he  shall  not  wilfully  do 
anything  which  may  lead  his  opponents  to  think  he  has  put 
the  ball  down  when  he  has  not;  if  he  does  the  charge  shall 
be   disallowed. 

Even  when  a  charge  has  been  disallowed,  the  would-be 
chargers  may,  provided  they  remain  behind  the  mark,  jump 
up,  and  attempt  to  stop  or  touch  the  ball;  if  they  so  touch  it, 
no  goal  can  be  scored.  The  disallowance  of  the  charge  is  at 
the  discretion  of  the   referee. 

If  the  referee  whistles  to  allow  no-charge  just  as  a  kicker 
takes  his  kick,  such  kicker  shall  have  the  option  of  another 
kick— that  is,  if  he  has  kicked  a  goal,  he  can  allow  it  to  stand; 
if  he  has   not.   he  can   take  a   second  kick. 

The  attention  of  the  referee  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the 
oppos:ite  side  may  not  charge  a  place-kick  until  the  ball  is 
actually   placed   on   the   ground. 

A  kicker  who,  in  kicking  for  a  goal,  inadvertently  kicks  the 
ball  out  of  the  placer's  hands  before  the  latter  has  placed  it 
on   the   ground,    should    be    allowed   to   have    another   kick. 

After  a  charge  has  been  disallowed  and  another  kick  is 
being  taken,  the  ball  may  be  handled  by  and  placed  for  the 
kicker,    as   in   the    first   instance. 

This  instruction  also  applies  to  a  kick  at  goal  from  a  free 
kick,    but   in   that   case   a   scrummage   should   be   ordered. 

After  a   charge  has  been  disallowed,   any  player  except  the 
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kicker  may  place  or  replace  the  ball,  and  he  may  alter  the 
spot  for  the  |)!ace-kick,  but  such  new  place  must  be  from  a 
spot   behind   the   mark   in   a   line   parallel   to   the  touch-line. 

In  case  a  referee  disallows  a  charge,  the  kicker  may  not  touch 
the  ball  after  it  has  been  put  on  the  ground.  If  he  does  so 
(a)  when  a  try  has  been  obtained,  a  drop-out  should  be 
awarded,  or  (b)  when  a  free  kick  or  fair  catch  has  been 
awarded,  a  scrummage  where  the  mark  was  made  sliould  be 
ordered. 

The  kicker  and   placer  must  be  different  persons. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  side  receiving  the  advantage  of  "no 
charge"   to   see   the    penalty   is   fully  exacted. 

The  referee  should  see  that  players  have  reasonable  time  to 
Ket  behind  their  goal  line  before  the  ball  is  placed  for  a  try 
at  goal. 

In  the  case  of  a  free  kick,  the  kicker  can  kick  in  any  direc- 
tion towards  his  opponents'  goal  line,  provided  the  kick  has 
been  taken  at  a  spot  behind  the  mark,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the 
touch-lines. 

A  referee  can  allow  another  kick  on  the  plea  that  owing  to 
interference  of  players  he  could  not  see  the  ball  kicked  in  the 
first  instance. 

If  in  taking  a  free  kick  any  breach,  for  which  the  /lenalty 
is  a  scrummage,  is  committed,  the  scrummage  shall  be  taken 
at  the  "mark." 

IV.    Penalties. 

II. — Free  kicks  by  way  of  penalties  shall  be  awarded  if  any 
player — 

(o.)   Intentionally   either   handles   the   ball,   or    falls   down    in    a 
scrummage,  or  picks  the  ball  out  of  a  scrummage. 

If  a  player  in  the  scrum  has  the  ball  between  his  legs,  an 
opposing  player  must  not  take  the  ball  with  his  hands  from 
its  jiosition  while  the  said  player  remains  part  of  the  scrum; 
penalty   is   free   kick. 

A  player  is  on  the  ground  when  on  his  knees,  and  if  he 
intentionally  kneels  down  in  a  scrummage,  he  should  be 
penalized  for  "falling  down  in  a   scrummage." 

(b.)   Does  not  immediately  put  it  down  in  front  of  him,  on  being 
TACKLED. 

Note  alteration  to  law,  "tackled"  being  substituted  tor 
"held." 

No  power  is  given  to  a  referee  to  whistle  simply  because  a 
player  is  tackled  with  the  ball,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  points  to  which  the  attention  of  players  and  referees 
is  directed,  as  the  habit  of  whistling  the  moment  a  man  is 
tackled  .spoils  the  game  by  slowing  it  down  and  taking  away 
any  advantage  a  side  of  quick  followers-up  would  otherwise 
gain.  When  a  player  with  the  ball  is  tackled,  a  referee  may 
only   blow   his   whistle   for   one   of   the   folio. ving   cases: 

(i)  Law  II  (b) :  When  such  player  does  not  AT  ONCE 
fairly  put  the  ball  down. 

(2)  Law  II  (c):  When  such  player  is  on  the  ground  and 
he  does  not  at  once  fairly  part  with  the  ball,  and  either  get 
up  or  roll  away  from  the  ball. 
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If  a  player  breaks  either  of  the  above  sub-sections  or  inter- 
feres with  the  ball  in  any  way  while  he  is  on  the  ground,  the 
penalty   should   be  enforced   against   him. 

(3)  Law  II  ((/) :  When  a  player  of  the  opposite  side  pre- 
vents  such   player   either   putting  the   ball   dow-n   or  getting  up. 

(4)  When  the  referee  considers  the  continuation  of  the 
play   would  be   dangerous. 

This  last  point  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  referee. 

The  attention  of  players  and  referees  is  siiecitically  called 
to  the  fact  that  a  scrummage  cannot  be  awarded  for  a  breach 
of  section  "b."     A  free  kick  must  be  given. 

(c.)   Being  on  the  ground,  does  not  immediately  get  up. 

Question^A  player  catching  the  ball  between  his  knees  on 
the  ground,  in  stopping  a  rush  and  not  immediately  playing 
it,  but  still  holds  the  ball  there  and  remains  on  the  ground. 
What  should  be   done? 

Answer — .\  referee  should  penalize  for  not  playing  the  ball. 
See  decisions  under   sub-section   "a,"  etc. 

(J.)   Prevents  an  opponent  getting  up,  or  putting  the  ball  down. 

(('.)   Illegally  tackles,  charges,  or  obstructs  as  in  Law  8. 

(/. )  Wilfully  TACKLES  an  opponent  who  has  not  got  the  ball. 

((/J   Wilfully  hacks,  hacks-over,  or  trips-up. 

If.  when  a  player  drops  down  on  the  ball,  an  opponent  lifts 
him  off,  the  referee  is  satisfied  that  there  has  been  rough  or 
foul  play,  he  may  caution  or  order  off  the  opponent;  and  he 
will,  of  course,  also  give  a  free  kick  against  the  i)!ayer  who 
dropped  on  the  ball  unless  he  immediately  gets  up;  but  if  the 
referee  is  satisfied  that  the  opponent  prevented  the  player 
trom  getting  up,  he  sliould  give  a  free  kick  against  the  former. 

In  case  there  are  two  opposing  players  running  for  the  ball, 
a  player  overtaking  another  may  not  shove  the  overtaken 
player  from  behind;  if  he  does  it  is  illegal,  and  should  be 
penalized   by  a  free   kick. 

A  player  running  at  the  ball  may  only  charge  shoulder  to 
.shoulder  an  opponent  running  at  the  ball. 

Note  the  alteration  in  section  "f."  "Tackles"  is  substituted 
for  holds. 

In  regard  to  section  '"g."  Although  a  ftee  kick  is  given, 
the  referee  should  still  caution  the  player,  or  even  order  him 
off  the  ground,  if  such  hacking  or  tripping-up  constituted 
rough  play. 

"Hack"   or  "hack  over,"   i.   e.,   kicks  an   opponent. 

(/;.)  Wilfully  puts  the  ball  unfairly  into  a  scrummage,  or,  the 

ball  having  come  otit,  wilfully  returns  it  by  hand  or  foot 

into  the  scrummage. 
(i.)    Not  himself  running  for  the  ball,  charges  or  obstructs  an 

opponent  not  holding  the  ball. 
(/.)    Shouts   "all   on   side,"   or  words   to    chat   etTect,   when   his 

players  are  not  on  side. 

It  has  been  ruled  that  the  ball  is  not  fairly  in  the  scrum- 
mage   (.section   "h")    until    it   has   been    placed   on    the   ground 
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between    the    players,    so    that    each    side    has    an    equal    chance 
of  obtaining   j  ossession. 

Sub-section    "j"   applies   chiefly   to   a   back    having   kicked   the 
ball    and    while    following    up    he    or    others    of    his    side    shout 
"on-side"    when    he    has    not    yet    placed    his    side    on-side,    a  _ 
most  unfair  practice. 

(k.)  Xot  in  a  scrnminage,  wilfully  obstructs  his  opponents'  backs 
by  remaining  on  his  opponents'  side  of  the  ball  when  it  is 
in  a  scrummage. 

This  prohibits  the  habit  of  three-quarters  and  half-backs 
remaining  in  front  of  the  ball,  so  as  to  mark  the  opposing 
backs,   and   should   be  strictly  enforced. 

It  is  also  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  intended  thereby  to 
penalize  a  half-back  who  UNINTENTIONALLY  overruns  the 
ball   in  a  scrummage. 

.\  player  does  not  become  part  of  a  scrun?mage  by  merely 
jilacing   his  hand   on   the   scrummage. 

Referees  are  instructed  to  strictly  enforce  the  free-kick 
])enalty  for  obstruction  on  the  part  ox  wing  forwards,  as 
jjrovided   in   sections   "f"   and   "k." 

Wing  forwards  MUST  be  behind  the  ball  while  it  is  in  the 
scrum. 

(/. )    Wilfully  prevents  the  ball  being  fairly  put  into  a  scrummage. 

A  scrum  is  ordered,  and  one  side  immediately  packs,  but 
the  other  side  retain  the  ball  until  their  forwards  gather 
round  leisurely,  the  referee  should  penalize  under  this  section 
or   under   "m." 

Players  in  a  scrummage  waiting  for  the  ball  to  be  put  in 
must  keen  their  feet  behind  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through 
the  center  of  the   scrummage   at   right  angles  to   the   touch-line. 

(>«.)  If  any  player  or  team  wilfully  and  systematically  break  any 
law  or  laws,  for  which  the  penalty  is  only  a  scrummage, 
or  cause  unnecessary  loss  of  time. 

-Should  a  team  or  player  continually  "knock-on"  or  "throw- 
forward,"  the  referee  shor.ld  award  a  free  kick  at  the  place 
of   the   last   "knock-on"   or  "throw-forward." 

In  the  case  of  a  free  kick  for  a  player  causing  unnecessary 
loss  of  time  when  the  ball  is  in-touch,  such  kick  shall  be 
taken  at  a  spot  at  right  angles  to  the  touch-line  up  to  ten 
yards  from   the  place  where   the  ball   went   into   touch. 

A  referee  may  award  a  free  kick  if,  in  his  opinion,  a  side 
wilfully  wastes  time  in  dropping  out  after  a  touch-down  or 
unsuccessful  try;  or  deliberateiy  kicks  the  ball  into  touch, 
with  the  obj  ;ct  of  wasting  time,  from  a  drop-out  or  kick-off; 
the  mark  tc  be  the  middle  of  the  25-yards  line  or  the  center 
of  the  field-of-play.  as  the  case   may   be. 

();.)  Being  in  a  scrummage,  lift  a  foot  from  the  ground  before 
the  ball  has  been  put  into  such  scrummage. 

The  places  of  infringement  shall  be  taken  as  the  mark,  and 
anyone  of  the  side  granted  the  free  kick  may  place  or  kick  the 
ball. 
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On  breach  of  sub-section  (/)  the  opposite  side  shall  be  awarded 
at  their  option — 

(a.)  A  scrummage  where  the  ball  was  last  played. 

(b.)  A  free  kick  at  the  place  of  infringement. 

When  the  place  where  a  penalty  is  incurred  is  on  the 
touch-line,  or  just  within  it,  the  place  of  the  infringement 
shall  be  taken  to  have  been  ten  yards  within  the  field-of-play, 
at   right  angles   to   the   touch-line. 

V.   General. 

12. — The  ball  is  in  touch  when  it  or  a  player  carrying  it  touch 
or  cross  the  touch  line ;  it  shall  then  belong  to  the  side  opposite 
to  that  last  touching  it  in  the  tield-of-play,  except  when  A 
PAYER  CARRYING  THE  BALL  IS  FORCED  L\TO 
TOUCH  BY  AN  OPPONENT. 

One  of  the  side  to  whom  the  ball  belongs  shall  bring  it  into 
play  at  the  spot  where  it  went  into  touch,  by  one  of  the  following 
methods : 

(a.)   Throwing  it  out  so  as  to  alight  at  right  angles  to  the  touch- 
line,  AND  AT  LEAST  FIVE  YARDS  THEREFROM. 

(b.)   Scrummaging  it  at  any  spot  at  right  angles  to  the  touch- 
line,  10  yards  from  the  place  where  it  went  into  touch. 

If  the  Referee  blows  his  whistle  because  the  ball  has  been  thrown 
out  so  as  not  to  alight  at  right  angles  to  the  touch-line,  the 
opposite  side  shall  bring  it  out  as  in  {b). 

Attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  change  in  the  law 
relative   to   "ball  in-touch." 

Also  section  "a"  has  been  amended  so  that  the  ball  has  to 
be   thrown   in   at  least   live   yards   from  touch   on  the   line   out. 

If  the  ball  is  not  thrown  out  so  as  to  alight  at  right  angles, 
the  referee  must  blow  his  whistle,  unless  the  opposite  side  has 
gained  an  advantage. 

If  a  touch-judge  is  unable  to  decide  to  which  side  the  ball 
belongs,    the    referee   must   do   so. 

If  the  ball  has  not  been  thrown  in  at  the  right  place,  the 
referee  shall  order  that  the  same  side  shall  bring  it  into  play 
at  the   proper  place. 

A  player  being  in-touch  may,  provided  he  has  not  possession 
of   it,  play   the   ball,   if  the   ball   be    not   in-touch. 

A  ball  kicked  over  the  touch-line,  and  blown  back,  shall  be 
considered   as  in-touch. 

13. — When  the  side  has  scored  a  try,  the  ball  shall  be  brought 
from  the  spot  where  the  try  was  gained  into  the  field-of-play  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  touch-lines,  such  distance  as  the  placer 
thinks  proper,  and  there  he  shall  place  the  ball  for  one  of  his 
side    to   try   and   kick   a    goal;    this    place-kick   is   governed   by 
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Law  10  as  to  charging,  etc.,  the  mark  being  taken  as  on  the 
goal-Hne.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Referee  to  see  that  the  ball  is 
taken  out  straight. 

After  the  word  "brought,"  read  as  though  the  words  "in 
any  manner"   were  inserted. 

For   rulings  as   to   charging   in   try-at-goal,    see    Law    lo. 

It  is  ruled  that  a  kicker  cannot  place  the  hall  en  the  ground 
in  instructing  the  placer,  nor  touch  it  after  the  placer  has 
put   it   down;   if   he   does,  the   kick   at   goal   is  forfeited. 

The   kicker  and   placer   must  be   different   persons. 

In  case  of  any  dispute  relative  to  a  try,  where  it  is  possible, 
an  appeal  may  be  made,  referees  are  recommended  to  allow 
a  kick  at  goal,  so  that  if  the  try  is  afterwards  allowed  the 
goal  points  may  be  added  if  the  kick  was  successful. 

The  Referee  shall  award  a  try,  if,  in  his  opinion,  one  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  obtained  but  for  unfair  pla}-  or  inter- 
ference of  the  defending  side.  Or  he  shall  disallow  a  try,  and 
adjudge  a  touch-down,  if,  in  his  opinion,  a  try  would  undoubt- 
edly not  have  been  gained  but  for  unfair  play  or  interference  of 
the  attacking  side.  In  case  of  a  try  so  allowed  the  kick  at  goal 
shall  be  taken  at  any  point  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  touch-lines, 
and  passing  through  the  spot  where  the  ball  was  when  such 
unfair  play  or  interference  took  place. 

In  the  case  of  a  kick  for  goal  from  mark,  penalty  or  try,  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Referee,  the  ball  is  illegally  stopped  after  the  kick  has  been 
taken  and  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  goal  would  otherwise  undoubtedly 
have  been  gained,  he  shall  have  power  to  award  the  goal. 

14. — If  the  ball,  when  over  the  goal-line  and  in  possession  of  a 
player,  be  fairly  held  by  an  opposing  player  before  it  is  grounded, 
it  shall  be  scrummaged  5  yards  from  the  goal-line,  opposite  the 
spot  where  the  ball  was  held. 

The  ball  must  be  fairly  held;  that  is  to  say,  the  player 
having  the  ball  must  use  force  to  free  the  ball  from  the  grasp 
of  his  opponent. 

There  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the  referee,  have  been  force 
used  to  ground  the  ball  or  get  possession  of  it  before  it  can 
be   considered   fairly   held. 

15. — After  an  unsuccessful  try,  or  touch-down,  or  if  the  ball 
after  crossing  the  goal-line  go  into  touch-in-goal  or  touch  or 
cross  the  dead-ball  line,  it  shall  be  brought  into  play  by  means 
of  a  drop-out,  when  all  the  kicker's  side  must  be  behind  the  ball 
when  kicked;  in  case  any  are  in  front,  the  Referee  shall  order  a 
scrummage  on  the  25  yards  line  and  equidistant  from  the  touch- 
lines. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  referee  to   see  that  a  reasonable   time 

,        is  given  to  the  players  to  get  into  positions  before  the  kick  is 
taken. 
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In  case  of  a  "drop-out,"  if  the  ball  is  punted  the  ball 
should  be  recalled,  and  a  kick,  which  must  be  a  drop-kick, 
taken.  The  game  is  not  to  proceed  under  Law  19.  See  ruling 
under  definition  of  kick-off. 

16. — In  case  of  a  throw- forward  or  knock-on,  the  ball  shall  be 
brought  back  to  the  place  where  such  infringement  occurred, 
and  there  be  scrummaged,  unless  a  fair  catch  has  been  allowed, 
or  the  opposite  side  gain  an  advantage. 

See  definition  of  knock-on. 

A  rebound  is  not  a  knock-on,  and  therefore  no  penalty  can 
be   given   for   a   rebound. 

If  a  player  kicks  over  a  full-back's  head,  and  in  the  act  of 
regarding  the  ball,  knccks-on  in  his  opponents'  "in-goal,"  the 
award   should   be   "drop-out." 

If  a  forward  in  the  line-out  knocks  the  ball  on,  and  it  is 
caught  by  an  opposing  half-back,  who  punts  up  the  field,  the 
leferee  should  allow  this,  unless  a  fair  catch  has  been  made 
and  claimed. 

17. — If  a  player  shall  wilfully  kick,  pass,  knock,  or  carry  the 
ball  back  across  his  goal-line  and  it  there  be  made  dead,  the 
opposite  side  may  claim  that  the  ball  shall  be  brought  back  and 
a  scrummage  formed  at  the  spot  whence  it  was  kicked,  passed, 
knocked,  or  carried  back.  Under  any  other  circumstances  a 
player  may  touch  the  ball  down  in  his  own  In-goal. 

Question — A  full-back  catches  the  ball,  and  in  trying  to 
kick  it  back  against  a  strong  wind,  the  ball  deflects  from  his 
foot  and  goes  over  his  goal  line  dead.  What  should  the 
referee   decide? 

.Uiswcr — The  action  being  "passive,"'  he  should  order  a 
drop  out. 

It  is  important  that  referees  should  see  that  the  scrum 
under  Law  17  is  formed  at  the  spot  where  kicked  from,  and 
not   five  yards,   as   generally   supposed  by  many   players. 

The  word  "wilfully"  is  ii  troduced,  thereby  making  the  law 
perftctly  clear  that  a  player  must  do  something  with  the 
intention  of  sending  the  ball  behind  his  own  goal  line,  before 
a  scrummage  can  be  given. 

.\  side  heeling  back  over  their  own  gcal  line,  shall  be 
considered   as  wilfully   kicking  back. 

If,  when  a  ball  is  passed  back,  the  would-be  receiver  fum- 
bles it  so  that  it  goes  over  his  own  goal-line,  the  referee 
should  decide  whether  such  fumble  was  intentional  or  not, 
and  decide  accordingly. 

If  from  a  knick  the  ball  is  blown  behind  the  kicker's  goal 
line,  the  attacking  side  can  secure  a  try,  provided  no  appeal 
is  made  by  them.      (See  Laws  2,  5   and   15.) 

If  a  player  passes  the  ball  back  behind  his  own  goal  line 
and  it  is  touched  down  by  one  of  his  opponents,  a  try  is 
scored. 

When  a  breach  of  the  above  law  occurs,  the  referee  should 
wait  for  the  non-offending  side  to  make  the  claim  for  a 
scrummage. 
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i8. — Hacking,  hacking-over,  or  tripping-up  are  illegal.  The 
Referee  shall  have  full  power  to  decide  what  part  of  a  player's 
dress,  including  boots  and  projections  thereon,  buckles,  rings, 
etc.,  are  dangerous,  and  having  once  decided  that  any  part  is 
dangerous,  shall  order  such  player  to  remove  the  same,  and  shall 
not  allow  him  to  take  further  part  in  the  game  until  such  be 
removed. 

iQ. — In  case  of  any  law  being  infringed  in  in-goal  by  the 
attacking  side,  a  touch-down  shall  be  awarded,  but  where  such 
breach  is  committed  by  the  defending  side  a  scrummage  shall  be 
awarded  five  yards  from  the  goal-line,  opposite  to  the  spot  where 
the  breach  occurred. 

In  the  case  of  a  throw-forward,  when  the  hall  is  over  the 
goal  line,  the  penalty  is  a  scrummage  live  yards  out  on  breach 
by   defending   side,   touch-down   on   breach   by   attacking   side. 

20.— If,  when  a  law  is  broken  or  any  irregularity  of  play  occurs  not 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  any  advantage  is  gained  therefrom  by  the 
opposite  side,  the  Referee  shall  not  blow  his  whistle  but  shall  allow  the 
game  to  proceed,  but  if  no  advantage  is  gained  by  such  side,  and  if  other 
procedure  is  provided,  the  ball  shall  be  taken  back  to  the  place  where 
the  breach  ol  the  law  or  irregularity  occurred  and  a  scrummage  formed 
there. 


SPECIAL  AMENDMENT. 

The  following  rules  shall  be  binding  in  all  games  between  the 
University  of  California  and  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 
Whenever  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  .Amendment  fail  to  agree 
with  any  provisions  of  the  Rules  as  hereinbefore  stated,  the 
provisions  of  the  Amendment  shall  govern. 

Rci.E  I.  All  games  shall  be  played  on  a  field  no  yards  long 
and  75  yards  wide. 

Rule  II.  (a.)  The  ofificials  of  the  game  shall  be  a  Referee, 
an  Umpire,  if  the  captain  of  either  team  desires  one;  two  Touch 
Judges  and  two  Time  Keepers.  Such  officials  shall  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  by  the  Rules  Comtnittee,  consisting  of  the  Captain 
and  head  coach  of  each  team  and  one  alumnus  from  each  Univer- 
sity, at  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  the  Monday  night 
after  the  last  Saturday  in  October. 

(b.)  The  Umpire's  jurisdiction  shall  be  exclusive  and  his 
decision  final  in  enforcing  the  provisions  of  the  following  rules: 
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Sec.  b.  rule  3. 

(6.)  When  he  notices  rough  or  foul  play  or  misconduct.  For 
the  first  offense  he  shall  either  caution  the  player  or  order 
him  off  the  ground,  but  for  the  second  offense  he  must 
order  him  off. 


7. — A  player  is  placed  off-side  if  he  enters  a  scrummage  from 
his  opponents'  side,  or  if  the  ball  has  been  kicked,  touched,  or 
is  being  run  with  by  one  of  his  own  side  behind  hun.  A  player 
can  be  off-side  in  his  opponents'  In-goal,  but  not  in  his  own, 
except  where  one  of  his  side  takes  a  free  kick  behind  his  goal 
line,  in  which  case  all  of  h.s  side  must  be  behind  the  ball  when 
kicked. 

8. — An  off-side  player  is  placed  on  side : 

(a.)  When  an  opponent  lias  run  five  yards  with  the  ball. 

(b.)   When    the    ball    has    been    kicked    by,    or    has    touched    an 
opponent. 

(c.)  When  one  of  his  side  has  run  in  front  of  him  with  the  ball. 

(d.)   When  one  of  his  side  has  run  in  front  of  him,  having  kicked 
the  ball  when  behmd  him. 

An  off-side  player  shall  not  play  the  ball,  nor  during  the  time 
an  opponent  has  the  ball,  run,  tackle,  or  actively  or  passively 
obstruct,  nor  may  he  approach  or  wilfully  remain  within  ten  yards 
of  any  player  waiting  for  the  ball;  on  any  breach  of  this  law, 
the  opposite  side  shall  be  awarded,  at  their  option : 

(e.)   A  free  kick,  the  place  of  such  breach  being  taken  as  the 
mark. 

(/.)   A  scrummage  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  was  last  played 
by  the  offending  side  before  such  breach  occurred. 

Except  in  the  case  of  unintentional  off-side,  when  a  scrummage 
shall  be  formed  where  such  breach  occurred. 

A  player  shall  be  considered  "on-side"  if  he  is  ten  yards  from 
an  opponent  who  receives  the  ball. 

"free- KICKS." 

10. — *  *  *  But  if  any  of  the  opposite  side  do  charge  before 
the  player  having  the  ball  commences  to  run  or  offers  to  kick, 
or  the  ball  has  touched  the  ground  for  a  place-kick   (and  this 
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applies  to  tries  at  goal  as  well  as  free-kicks),  provided  the  kicker 
has  not  taken  his  kick,  the  charge  may  be  disallowed. 

Sec.  e,  i,  j,  k,  of  rule  ii : 

(e.)   Illegally  tackles,  charges,  or  obstructs  as  in  Law  8. 

(f.)  Not  himself  running  for  the  ball,  charges  or  obstructs  an 
opponent  not  holding  the  ball. 

(;.)  Shouts  "all  on  side,"  or  words  to  that  effect,  when  his 
players  are  not  on  side. 

(k.)  Not  in  a  scrummage,  wilfully  obstructs  his  opponents' 
backs  by  remaining  on  his  opponents'  side  of  the  ball 
when  it  is  in  a  scrummage. 

When  there  has  been  a  violation  of  any  rule  which  is  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Umpire,  his  whistle  or  horn  shall  be  of 
equal  effect  in  stopping  play  as  the  whistle  of  the  Referee,  and 
he  shall  enforce  the  penalties  as  provided  in  these  rules. 

(c.)  The  authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Referee  shall  be  as 
provided  in  rule  3,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  amended  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  immediately  foregoing  section.  The  duties  of  the 
other  officials  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  rules. 

NOTE : — The  Referee  shall  be  provided  with  a  whistle,  the 
Umpire  with  a  horn  or  something  the  sound  of  which  will  be 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  Referee's  whistle,  and  the  tune- 
keepers  with  a  pistol,  which  they  shall  fire  at  the  expiration  of 
each  half. 

Rule  ITT.  A  try  is  gained  by  the  player  who  first  puts  his 
hand  on  the  ball  on  the  ground  in  his  opponent's  In-goal,  or 
when  the  ball  in  the  possession  of  a  player  is  declared  held  by 
the  Referee,  in  either  case  the  ball  or  any  part  of  it  being  on, 
over,  or  behind  the  opponents'  goal  line. 

The  point  where  the  try  is  marked,  however,  is  not  where 
the  ball  is  carried  across  the  line,  but  where  the  ball  is  fairly  held, 
or  touched  down. 

NOTE: — If  the  ball  is  carried  into  touch-in-goal  from  in-goal, 
a  try  is  marked  at  the  point  where  the  touch  line  crosses  the 
goal  line. 

Rule  IV.  Neither  team  shall  in  any  game,  play  more  than 
eighteen  men — that  is,  each  team  shall  be  allowed  three  (3) 
substitutes  and  no  more.  All  sub.stitutes  must  present  themselves 
to  the  Referee  before  taking  their  place. 


Olympic  forwards  In  dribbling  rush. 
OLYMPIC    CLUB    VS.    CALIFORNIA. 


Forwards   In   hot   tussle 

OLYMPIC   CI. UP.    \  -     i    \  i 


Forwards   receiving  ball   from   side   line    play. 
BARBARIANS  VS.    UNIVERSITY   OF   CALIFORNIA. 


0 

Evans    of    California    crossing    Stanford's    goal. 
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CsUforuia  scores  first.     Blue  and  Gold  backs  cross   Stanford  goal  Hue. 
STANFORP-CAWFORNIA  ANNUAli  GAME. 


UuivL'isity     01     s  irf     California     Freshmen 

team — Clever  footwork  on   tlie  part  of  tlie  latter. 


Captain   Elliott  of  University   of  Califoruia   avoiding  Olympic   Club   defease   In 
annual    game    with    clubmen. 


Dribbling   rush   of  Stanford  backfield. 
STANFORD-CALIFORNIA    ANNUAL   GAME. 


British  Columbia  punting  out  of  danger. 
CALIFORNIA  BUITISII     COLUMBIA     MATCH. 


Barbariau   forwards  advancing  ball. 
ANNUAL   MATCH,    OLYMl'lC    CLUB    VS.    BAIIBAKIANS. 


ACCEPT  NO 


fTI'MIU'lt^U 


£B1 


(OS&M  Rnghj  N®.  EX  F®ot  Bal 


fADE  in  six  sections  of  best  English  leather.  This  ball  is 
used  in  the  school  and  college  contests  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  the  English  Rugby  game  is  played.  Also  in  the  con- 
tests with  Australian  teams.  Constructed  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  in  exact  accordance  v/ith  the  Official  Rugby  Rules. 
No.  RX.     Official  Rugby Each,  $5.00 


IBladdl©rs 

No.  OR.     Guaranteed    pure    gum    Para    rubber   bladder,    for 
No.  RXball Each,  $1.00 


PKOMPTITTENTIONGIYENTOI 

ANT  COMMUNICtTIONS 

ADDIiESSED  TO  US 


A.G.SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVEII 

OF  THIS  Boot 


Priccf  in  effect  July  5,  1912.    Subject  tothange 


For  Canadi&o  pr;cei  tee  tpccial  CcnadUn  Catalogue. 
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paMmg 
>p®cnal 
'mglbf" 
Foot  Ball 


No.  RP.  Extra  quality  brown  canvas  or  white  duck, 
soft  finisli,  very  full  in  the  legs  and  half  lined.  Made 
also  with  elastic  top  instead  of  fly  front.  .     Pair,  $  1 .00 

Not  carried  in  stock.     Made  on  special  order  only. 


SpaMiimg 

Mimglbf 

IHIaadl  Mairinieee 

No.  RC.  Light  weight  leather, 
lined.  The  proper  thing  for 
the  Rugby  game  as  played  in 
Englandand  Australia  and  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Each,  75c. 


PROMPT  tTTENTION  GIVEN  TO 

ANT  COMMUNICtTIONS 

AOORESSED  TO  US 


A. G.SPALDING  &,  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


I  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INSIOE  FRONT  COVER 

OF  THIS  Boot 


effect  J^!/  5,  l::2.     Sutj::;  i 


For  Canadian  prl;e5  ;;:  epecte.!  Canadian  Catalogue. 


THE  SPALDING  I 


ITRADE-MARK 


GUARANTIES 
QUALITY 


gPALDHMfS 
RUSBY  FOOT  BALL  SIHI®E§ 

No.  R.  Drab  horse  hide,  good  quality,  with  box  toe  and 
special  leather  cleats.  This  is  the  style  shoe  worn  by 
practically  all  the  teams  on  the  Pacific  Coast  playing 
the  Rugby  game.     Per  pair,  $5.00  i^  $57.00  Doz.  pairs. 


Till'  price  printed  in  italics  will  be  quoted  only  on  orders  for   one- 
half  dozen  pairs  or  more. 


PROMPT  tnENTION  eiVEN  TO 

ANT  COMMIINICtTIONS 

tPORESSEDTODS 


A.G.SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPliTl  LIST  Of  STORES 
SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 
OF  THIS  Boot       ' 


Pricci  i-  effect  Jt'.y  5,  ISll.     C-kjjcl  to  Jianje  without  iiolkc.    For  Csacdiao  price*  «ee  ipecifl  C4txdian  CaHlo^uc 


ACCEPT  NO 
SUBSTITUTE 


THE  SPALDING  < 


ITRADE-MARK 


Supplied  on  Special  Orders  only,  in  any 
of  the  following  colors ; 


Gray 
White 
Orange 
Scarlet 
Cardinal 
Maroon 
Royal  Blue 
Columbia  Blue 


Dark  Green 
Irish  Green 
Navy  Blue 
Purple 
Yellow 
Seal  Brown 
Old  Gold 
Black 


N.  B. — We  designate  three  shades  which 
are  sometimes  called  RED.  They  are 
Scarlet,  Cardinal  and  Maroon.  Where 
RED  is  specified  on  order  Cardinal  will 
be  supplied. 


No.  RR.  Made  of  good  quality  worsted,  with  mercerized 
cotton  feet,  legs  heavy  ribbed.  Solid  legs  of  one  color 
with  another  color  for  cuffs,  or  striped  cuffs.    Pair,  $1.10 


These    stockings    are  not    carried    in    stock.  Made    only    on 

special  order  in  colors  as  specified  above. 


PROMPT  immiON  GIVEN  TO  I 

ANY  COMMUNICtTIONS 

>l)ll8ESStfl  TO  US 


A. G.SPALDING  &.  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 

OF  THIS  Boot 


1  effect  July  5,  1912.     Subject  to  change  witho 


al   Canadian  Catalogue 
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GUARANTEES 
QUALITY 


The  Spalding  Official  Basket  Ball 


THE    ONLY 

OFFICXAX. 

BASKET   BALL 


"isr: 


WE      GUARANTEE 

this  ball  to  be  perfect  in  ma- 
terial and  workmanship  and 
correct  in  shape  and  size 
when  inspected  at  our  fac- 
tory, if  any  d^ect  is  dis- 
covered during  the  first  game 
in,  which  it  is  used,  or  during 
the  first  day's  practice  use, 
and,  if  returned  at  once,  we 
will  replace  satne  under  this 
guarantee.  We  do  not  guar- 
antee against  ordinary, wear 
nor  against  defect  in  shape  or 
size  that  is  not  discovered  im- 
mediately after  the  first  day's 

use. 
Owing  to  the  sitperb  quality 
of  our  No.  M  Basket  Ball,  our 
customers  have  grown  to  ex- 
pect a  season's  useoj  one  ball, 
and  at  times  make  unreason- 
able claims  under  our  guar- 
antee, wh  ich  ive  will  not  allow. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 


OFFICIALLY  ADOPTED  AND  STANDARD.  The  cover  is  made  in  four  sections,  with 
capless  ends,  and  of  the  finest  and  most  carefully  selected  pebble  grain  English  leather. 
We  take  the  entire  output  of  this  superior  grade  of  leather  from  the  English  tanners,  and 
in  the  Official  Basket  Ball  use  the  choicest  parts  of  each  hide.  Extra  heavy  bladder  made 
especially  for  this  ball  of  extra  quality  pure  Para  rubber  (not  compounded).  Each  ball 
packed  complete,  in  sealed  box,  with  rawhide  lace  and  lacing  needle,  and  guaranteed  per- 
fect in  every  detail.  To  provide  that  all  official  contests  may  be  held  under  absolutely  fair  and  uniform 
conditions,  it  is  stipulated  that  this  iDall  must  be  used  in  all  match  games  of  either  men's  or  women's  teams. 

No.  M.    Spalding  «  Official"  Basket  Ball.    Each,  $6.00 


Extract  trom  Men's  Oliiclal  Rule  Book 

Rule  II— Ball. 
Sec.  3.  The  ball  made  by  A.G.Spald- 
ing &  Bros,  shall  be  the  official  ball. 
Official  balls  will  be  yfJff^St\. 
stamped  as  herewith,  (7''^oZ\\\ 
and  wilLbe  in  sealed  \i>r-^—sZ>y 
boxes.  ^"^isaslS^ 

Sec.  4.    The  official   ball  must  be 
used  in  all  match  games. 


Extract  Jrom 
Ollicial  Collegiate  Bute  Book 

The  Spalding  Official  Basket 
Ball  No.  M  is  the  official 
ball  of  the  ^-ffriciS'-^ 
Intercollegi-  /?5^?0\ 
ate  Basket  \.A-il2<V 
BallAssocia-  ^'^JacETS^ 
tion,  and  must  be  used  in  all 
match  games. 


Lvtract  Irom  Women's  OUIclal  Rule  Book 

Rule  II— Ball. 
Sec.3.  Theballmadeby A.G.Spald- 
ing &  Bros  shall  be  the  official  ball. 
Official  balls  will  be  _,<SricI3~s. 
stamped  as  herewith.  /"S^jJSTp^N 
and  will  be  in  sealed  VC"--— --"JMr 
boxes.  ^SSKtx'^S^ 

Sec.  4.     The  official  ball   must   bs 
used  in  all  match  games, 


PROMPT  DTIENTION  GIVEN  TO  I 

m  COMMUNICtriONS 

HOORESSEDTOUS 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEf  INSIOE  FRONT  COVEH 
OF  THIS  BOOI 


Price*  in  cFfccI  July  S,  1912.     Subject  la  chanse  without  notice.     For  Canadian  pricel  i 


al  Canadian  Catalogue. 


% 


Sr  THE  SPALDING 


.PALDI 


r  bal: 


Spalding  "Special"  No.  E 

No.  E.  Imported  pebble  grain  leather  case.  Extra  heavy 
guaranteed  pure  Para  rubber  bladder  (not  compounded). 
Complete  .n  box.  with  rawh.de  lace  and  lacing  needle. 
Superior  to  any  other  except  our  No.  M  Official  Ball. 

Each.  $4.00 


Spalding  "Practice"  No.  18 

No.  18.  Good  quality  leather  cover.  Each  ball  COItJ» 
plete  in  box  with  pure  Para  rubber  bladder  (not 
compounded),  goaranteed:  rawhide  lace  and  lacing 
•needle Each.  $3.00 


Spalding  Referees* 
Whistles 

-1  No.  7.     Nickel-plated, 
heavy  metal  whislle> 

[ ^1      The    most   satisfao 

d  loudest  of 
Each.  75c. 


Spalding  Bladders 

Guaranteed  Quality 

Rubber  bladders  bear- 
ing  our  Trade-mark  are 
made  of  pure  Para  rub- 
ber (not  compounded), 
and  are  guaranteed 
perfect  in  material  and 
workmanship.  Note 
special  explanation  of 
guarantee  on  tag 
attached  to  each  blad- 
der. 

No.  OM.    For  Nos.  M  and  E  balls. 

Each,  $1.50 

No.  A.  For  No.  18  ball.  "        1.00 

Spalding  Canvas  Holder 

No.  01.  For  carrying  an  inflated 
basketball.  Useful  for  teams  to 
carry  properly  inflated  ball. 

Each,  $1.00 


No.  T.    Substantial  support  that  Send  for  a  copy  of  Spalding  Catalogue  b.   Collegiate,'  cloth    cover.    25 
players  will  appreciate.  Elach.  50c.  Mailed  free  tO  any  address  games Each.  2Sc. 


PROMPT  AnENTION  GIVEN  TO  I 

ANY  COMMUNICATIONS 

ADDBESSEO  TO  US 


A.G.SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


I  FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 
SEE  INSIDE  FRONT  COVER 
OF  THIS  BOOK 


effect  July  5,  1912.     Subject  to  change  without  notice.     For  Canadic 
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GUARANTEES 
QUALITY 


Spalding  "Official"  Basket  Ball  Goals 


Extract    from   Official 

Rule  Book 

RUIX  m.-GOALS 

Sec.  3.  The  goal  made 
by  A.  C.  Spaldinn  &  Bros, 
•hall  be  the  ofricial  soal. 

Sec.  4.  The  official  goal 
inust  be  used  in  all  match 
Rames. 


Spalding 
Detachable  Basket  Ball  Goals 


No.  80.  Offi- 
cially adopted 
and  must  be 
used  in  all 
match  games. 
Pair,  $4.00 

o.  90.  This  is  the  only  drop  forged  goal  made,  to  the 
;st  of  our  knowledge.  We  have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of 
5uble  and  expense  to  make  it,  so  we  can  guarantee  that 
en  under  the  heaviest  and  most 
severe  use  it  will 
not  break.  Same 
size  basket,  and 
brace  same 
I  length  as  on  offi- 

^„_gQ''  rial  goals.    Extra 

heavy  nets.  This 
the  style  goal  that  should  be  used 
all  large  gymnasiunis.  Pair,$5.00 

Speeding  Practice  Goals 

o.    70.      Japanned     Iron     Rings 

id  Brackets.     Complete  with  nets. 

Per  pair,  $3.00 

Spalding  Outdoor  Goeds 

o.  160.  The  upright  post  is  made 
4x6  inch  selected  chestnut, 
he  backstop  itself  is  made  of 
ngue  and  groove  chestnut,  all  of 
e  woodwork  being  given  two 
)ats  of  durable  outdoor  paint, 
jrnished  complete  with  pair  of 
o.  80  Official  Basket  Ball  Goals. 
Per  pair,  $40.00 


Pat    May  25,  1909 


Fittmes  c 


No  50.  Detached  readily  from 
the  wall  or  upright,  leaving  no 
obstruction  to  interfere  with 
other  games  or  virith  general 
gymnasium  work;  Same  size 
basket,  and  brace  same  length 
as  on  official  goals.        Pair,$6.00 

Sp^ldin^  Nets,  Separate, 
for  Goals 

Heavy  tvirine;  hand  knitted; 
white.  The  same  as  supplied 
with  No.  80  Goals.        Pair.  .SOc. 

Backstops  Only, 
for  Basket  Ball  Goals 
No.  100.     These  backstops  are 
made   of   ^s-inch   matched  hard 
wood.  The     back     of     the 

board  is  reinforced  by  three 
cleats  of  2x2%-inch  material. 
On  flat  walls  the  two  end 
cleats  extend  above  and  be- 
low the  backstop,  which  is 
attached  to  the  wall  by  bolt- 
ing through  these  cleats. 

Per  pair,  $20.00 


PROMPT  AnENTION  GIVEN  TO  I 

km  COMMUNICiTIONS 

IDDRESSED  TO  US 


A. G.SPALDING  &  BROS. 

STORES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOR  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  STORES 

SEE  INSIOE  FRONT  COVEH 

OF  THIS  eoo( 
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BsisM©^  Ball  Sisae©  Pads 

aE1\dl  FlP®tl©Ctl©1FS 


No.  9KP.  Solid  leather  knee 
cap,  heavily  padded  with  felt. 
Conforms  to  curve  of  knee. 
Leather  strap-and-buckle  for 
fastening.  .  .  Pair,  $3.50 
if  $39.00  Doz.  Prs. 

No.  KP.  Made  entirely  of  felt. 
Otherwise  similar  to  No. 
9KP.        .     .     .      Pair,  $2.00 

if  $21.00  Doz.  Prs. 


No.  9KP 


No.  KE.  Combined  knee  pad 
and  elastic  bandage.  Lea- 
ther covered  roll  style  pad- 
ding, complete  with  elastic 
knee  bandage,  which  holds 
pad  in  place  and  gives  ad- 
ditional support.  Pair,  $2.50 

if  $27.00  Doz.  Prs.  ^^^.^ 

No.  1.     Knee  Pad,  knit  knee  piece,  heavily  pad- 
ded with  woolskin Pair,  75c. 


.1  BasMeti  Ball 
Paiatls 


jrrrrSHS^a^        No.  6B.     Good    quality,   either    Gray    or   White      f^g»f^ 

flannel,  padded  lightly  on  hips;  very  loose  fitting,  /'j/      J  l|jl 

Per  pair,  $1.75  *  ..Vy,'Lrty/;t)5.  i\Zj  I 

No.  5B.     Heavy  Brown  or  White  canvas,  padded  l-f..\..I..j  ; 

lightly  on  hips;  very  loose  fitting.  t+-^-\  \ 

Per  pair,  $1.00  *  .SV.60  Doz.  U--^  U 

No.  7B.     White  silesia,  hips  padded:  loose  fittinc.  1-^' J'  A 


7\ 


No.  40P 

silesia. 
No.  40. 


ips  padded;  loose  fitting,  t 
Per  pair,  75c.  if  $7.S0  Doz.  I 
Padded    knee    length    pants.       White 

Per  pair.  $1.00  *  S/0.20  Doz.  P 

^  M«    4nP    U.,» 1-1 1  K 


Similar  to  No.  40P,  but  unpadded.  |n    '\ 

Per  pair,  75c.  *  .S7.S0  Dos..  «~"^ 
Stripes  down  sides  of  any  of  above  pants,  extra. 
Per  pair,  25c.  if  $2.40  Doz. 


No.  40P 


The  prices  printed  in  italics  opposite  items  marked  with  if  will  be  quoted  only  on  orders  foi 
one-half  dozen  or  more.  Quantity  prices  NOT  allowed  on  items  NOT  marked  with  if 
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a^^IKett  3bM  Slhoe^ 


No  BBS.  Spalding  "Sprinting"  Basket  Ball  Shoes.  Made  with  flexible  shank,  on  same  principle  as  on  "sprinting" 
base  ball  and  foot  ball  shoes.  Extremely  light  m  weight,  well  finished  inside.  Improved  patented  pure  gum  thick 
rubber  suction  soles  with  reinforced  edge^.  absolutely  guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction  with  reasonable  use.  Laces 
extremely  far  down.  Uppers  of  best  quality  black  genuine  Kangaroo  leather,  light,  flexible  and  durable  A  basket 
ball  shoe  lor  really  first-class  play  should  have  leather  upper.    Strictly  bench-made.    Per  pair.  $8.00  ■i(S~..50pcr  pair 

On   orders  Jar  /irt   pflirs-  <.r   mvrc.   price  l)i    itatifs.   prertiicfi  hi/  it    wtU  apiitu. 

No.  AB.     High  cut.  drab  calf.  Blucher  cut;  heavy  suction  soles,  superior  quality Per  pair,  $5.00 

No    BB      High  cut.  black  chrome  leather,  good  quality  suction  soles "  4.00 

No.  BBL.  Ladies.'     Otherwise  same  as  No   BB  shoes "  4.00 


Spalding  Juvenile  Basket  Ball  Shoes 

No.  BBX.  Leather  shoe,  made  on  special  boys  size  lasts. 
General  construction  similar  to  our  regular  line  of  mens 
leather  shoes  Sole  Similar  to  No  BB  shoe  Furnished 
in  boys  b.io.  12  to  i,  inclusive,  only         Per  pan,  $2,50 


Spalding  Clog  Shoes 

No  3-0    Fine  quality  leather.  Flexible  shank,  Pr.  $7.00 

No  2-0    Fine  kid  uppers "      5,00 

No   1-0.  Goatskin  uppers "      4  00 

No   1.       Good  quality  shcepsku,               .     .  "       3,0(1 
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jpsildlmg'  CsiEUvsis  Top  IBasIketl  BaM  SBnoes 


^^^alBUBUw^^ 


No.  HB.    Boys'.  2 'i  to  5' 


No.  HH.  High  cut  white  canvas  upper.  Sole 
surface  is  similar  to  our  popular  gymnasium 
shoes,  but  of  white,  best  quality  rubber,  twice 
as  thick  as  on  rubber  sole  canvas  gymnasium 
shoes.     Men's  sizes.  6  to  12.  inclusive. 

Per  pair.  $2.25  ■*■  $24  00  Do:. 

No    HHB.      Boys',  Hi 
to  5, -2.  inclusive.  Other- 
wise  same  as  No.  HH. 
Per  pair,  $2.00 
if  $31  00  Do:. 
No.  HHX.    Youths',  1 1 
to  2,  inclusive.     Other- 
wise same  as  No.  HH. 
Per  pair,  $1.80 
*  $19.20  Do:. 
No:  H.       Men's,    same 
asNo.  HH.  butlowcut. 
Sizes.  6  to  12.  inclusive. 
Per  pair,  $2.00 
•k  $20.40  Do:. 

No.  H.      No.  HX.    Youths',  1 1 


0    \. 


^. 


•    Oth 
$1.75  *  $1^.60  Do:. 


to  2.  inclusr 
Per  pa 


.     Othc 
$1.60 


rwise  as  No.  I- 
if  $17.20  Doz 


MEN'S— Sizes,  6  to  12,  inclusive. 
■No.  IH.     High  cut,   best   quality  while 
rubber  soles.     Men's  of   white  canvas, 
ladies'  of  black. 

Per  pair.  $1.75  ^  $1S.00  Do:. 


No.  I.     Low  cut.     Otherwise  as  No.  IH. 

Per  pair,  $1.50  -k  $15.00  Do:. 

No.  M.  High  cut.  Pair.  90c. -^  ^9.6(9 /?o^. 

No.  K.  Low  cut.     ••    80c. -^   8.40  Doz. 


YOUTHS'-Sizes,  11  to  2,  inclusive. 
No.  IHX.  High  cut.  best  quality  white 
rubber  soles.  Youths'  of  white  canvas, 
misses'  of  black. 

Per  pair,  $1.35  ■*•  $14.40  Do:. 


No.  IX.  Low  cut.  Otherwise  same 
as  No.  IHX.  Pair.  $1.25  ir  $13.50  Do:. 
No.  MX.  High  cut.  .80  *  8.40  Do:. 
No.  KX.    Low  cut.     .70*-      7.20  Do:. 


BOYS' — Sizes,  2,';  to  5,f;,  inclusive. 
No.  IHB.  High  cut.  best  quality  whit 
rubber  soles.  Boys'  of  white*  canvai 
girls'  of  black. 

Per  pair.  $1.60  ^(-$16  20  Doz 
No.  IB.  Low  cut.  Otherwise  sam 
as  No.  IHB.  Pair,  $1.50 -A-  $15.00  Doz 
No.MS.  Highcut.  Pair,85c.-^^9.W£'<J5 
No.KB.  Lowcut.      •'     75C.-A-    T.SODoz 


Spal<dliinig   Lad 


No  BHL. 

sole,  high  cut.    . 

No.  PL.       Elksk 


ysrraiffiSiSa'iuifflffi  i 

d   quality  selected  Jeath 


black  color,  with  elkskin 
lir.  $1.50  -k  $16.20  Do:. 
,  pearl  color,  elkskin  soles,  high  cut. 

Per  pair,  $1.50  -k  $!f>.20  Do:. 
s  PL,  except  low  cut.  "  1.25  ic    l^-^O  Do:. 

s  BHL,  but  low  cut.    "  1.25  •*•    13. SO  Do:. 

No.  SL.     Selected    drab  color   leather,    high 
cut.        .     .     Per  pair.  $1.00  *  $10.20  Do:. 
No.  OSL.      Same  as  No.  SL.  except   low  cut. 
Per  pair,  90c.  *  $9.60  Do:. 


(GyBiminiass^ami 


No.  FE.  Extra  high  cut.  best  quality  canvas  shoe,  with  leather  sole 
Made  especially  for  acrobatic  work.  Per  pair.  $1.25  -A^  $13.20  Do:. 
No.  £.  Low  cut  canvas  shoe,  canvas  sole .,    Per  pair,  35c 


Ths pyicei  printed  in  Halm  opp^'iUi  tl,-in^  nnrkrd  :i-illi  -t(  icill  h-  quoted  only  on  orders  for  one-half 'do:en  pain 
x>r  moi£.     i^iianlUy  prices  .\'U/'  iillowed  on  ileins  i\'OT  marked  with  if 
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THE  SPALDING  I 


ITRADE-MARK 


^psiiicsiiiinig, 


Gymnasium  Shoes  must  be  comfortable  and  easy, 
5  ct  fit  snugly  and  give  the  wearer  a  sure  footing  - 
they  must  also  be  durable.  Spalding  Gymnasium 
Shoes  possess  all  of  these  good  qualities  and,  in 
addition,  are  reasonable  in  price. 

No.  15.  High  cut.  Kangaroo  uppers,  genuine 
elkskin  sole.  Will  not  slip  on  floor,  extra 
light,  hand  made.  The  correct  shoe  to  wear 
for  boxing Per  pair,  $5.00 

No.  155.  High  cut,  elkskin  sole,  and  will  not 
slip  on  floor;  soft  and  flexible;  ladies'  and 
men's  sizes Per  pair,  $4.50 

No.  166.      Low    cut,    selected    leather,    extra 

light  and  electric  sole;  ladies'  and  men's  sizes. 

Per  pair,  $3.00 

No.  90L.  Ladies'.  Low  cut,  black  leather, 
electric  sole  and  corrugated  rubber  heel. 

Per  pair,  $2.00 

No.  85L.  Ladies'.  Low  cut,  black  leather, 
with  roughened  electric  sole.    .    Pair,  $2.00 

No.  21.  High  cut,  black  leather,  electric  sole. 
Hand  sewed;  turned,  which  makes  shoe  ex- 
tremely light  and  flexible.      Per  pair,  $2.00 

No.  20.  Low  cut.  Otherwise  as  No.  21. 
Hand  sewed,  turned  shoe.      Per  pair,  $1.75 

No.  20L.  Ladies'.  Otherwise  as  No.  20. 
Hand  sewed,  turned  shoe.      Per  pair,  $1.75 

Juvenile  Gymnasium  Slices 

ALL   LEATHER 

No.  86.  Low  cut,  good  quality  black  leather, 
roughened  electric  sole.  Sizes,  12  to  5 
inclusive,  only Per  pair,  $1.50 
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Relb^Eini"  A^Ihletllc  ILImmnieinit 

•"THIS  PREPARATION  is  the  same  as  has  been  used  by  Mike 
*■  Murphy,  the  famous  athletic  trainer,  in  conditioning  the  Yale, 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  college  teams  which  have 
been  under  his  charge.  He  is  famous  for  the  perfect  condition  in 
which  he  brings  his  athletes  into  a  contest,  and  the  ingredients  and 
proper  preparation  of  his  "Rub-In"  Liniment  has  been  a  closely 
guarded  secret.  He  has  finally  turned  the  formula  over  to  A.  G. 
Spalding  &  Bros,  with  perfect  confidence  that  the  proper  materials 
will  always  be  used  in  preparing  the  liniment  and  that  no  consider- 
ations will  induce  us  to  cheapen  it  in  any  way. 


Large  bottles. 


Each,  50c.     Small  bottles. 


Each,  25c. 


Spalding 
Shoulder  Bandage 


Spalding 
Knee  Cap  Bandage 


Give  circumference  around 
arm  and  chest.   Mention  for 
which  shoulder  required. 
No.  101.       Cotton  thread. 

Each,  $3.50 
No.  101  A.  Silk  thread. 

Each,  $5.00 


Wrist  Bandage 

Give  circuniference  around 
smallest  part  of  wTist,  and  state 
if  for  light  or  strong  pressure. 

No.  106.       Cotton  thread Each,  50c. 

No.  106 A.   Silk  thread "      75c. 


Spalding   Elastic  Bandage 

Composed  of  threads  of  rubber  completely 
covered.  The  pressure  can  be 
applied  wherever  necessary.  To 
fasten  insert  end  under  last  fold. 
N0..3O.  Width  3  in.,  5  yds.  long  (stretched).  Each,$1.00 
No.  25.  Width  2%  in.,  5  yds.  long  (stretched).       "  .75. 


Give  circumference 
below  knee,  at  knee 
and  just  above  knee, 
and  state  if  light  or 
strong     pressure     is 

desired. 
No.  104.     Cotton 
thread.    Each.$1.00 
No.    104A.       Silk 
thread.  ILach.  $2.00 

Elbow  Bandage 

Give  circumference  above 

and  below  elbow  and  state 

if  for  light    or    strong 

pressure. 

,No.  102.      Cotton 

thread.    Each,$1.00 

No.  102A.      Silk 

thread.    Each,$2.00 

Spalding  Ankle  Bandage 

Give  circumference  around 
ankle  and  over  instep;  state  if  j 
light    or    strong    pressure 

desired. 
No.  105.      Cotton  thread. 

Each,  $1.00 

No.  105 A.  Silk 
thread. 
Each,  $2.00^ 
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!^^ 


HRRTHON 


SpaMimg  CO' 


No.  MH.    High  cut 

but  light  in  weight. 
Well  finished  inside 
so  as  not  to  hurt  the 
feet  in  a  long  race. 
Rubber  tap  sole, 
light  rubber  heel, 
special  qualityblack 
calfskin  uppers. 
Hand  sewed. 

Per  pair,  $5.00 


No.  MO.    Low  cut, 

Otherw^ise  the  same 
as  No.  MH. 

Per  pair,  $5.00 

Keep  the  uppers  of  all 
running  shoes  soft  and 
pliable  by  using  Spald- 
ing Waterproof  Oil.  It 
will  greatly  ad  1  to  the 
weau*  of  shoes. 

Per  can,  25c. 
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SuTeTHE  SALDINO 


Spalding'Official 
National  League' 
Ball 


THE  Spalding  "Cork  Ccn- 
ter"  has  not  only  Improved 
the  ball,  but  It  has  also  im- 
provea  the  game.  Base  ball 
played  with  theSpalding"Cork 
Center"  Ball  is  as  far  in  ad- 
vance  of  the  game  played  with 
an  ordinary  rubber  center  ball 
as  the  game  played  with  the 
Spalding  "Official  National 
League"  Ball  of  1909  and  be- 
fore was  in  advance  of  the 
original  game  with  the  home 
made  ball  composed  of  a  -slice 


PATENT  Aueust  31.  1909 

CORK 

CENTER 


fro^r 


ubbe 


ck.  i 


.fter  he; 


from  dad's  woolen  s 
acovermadeofleatbe 
from  the  village  cob 
deftly  wrapped  and  s 
by  a  patient  mother  i 

Base  ball  to-day  is  no  hap- 
hazard amusement,  it  is  a 
scientific  pastime,  a  sport  of 
almost  geometric  exactitude. 
\t  commands  the  best  that  is 
in  men  of  national  prominence, 
and  gives  in  return  the  plaudits 
of  millions  who  testify  by  their 
presence  and  enthusiasm  to 
the  wonderful  hold  which  this 
most  remarkable  game  has 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  gre&t 
American -public. 

Anything  which  results  in 
making  the  game  more  inter- 
esting to  the  spectators  is  good 
(or  the  game  itself,  providing 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
development  of  the  sport  as 
an  athletic  pastime.  With  the 
Spalding  "Cork  Center"  Ball 
the  game  is  just  as  interesting 
in  the  last  inning  as  in  the  first.* 
the  ball  holds  its  life  right 
through  the  game  and  being 
a  more  even  playing  Ijall  than 
the  old  rubber  center  style  it 
makes  the  game  a  surer  test 
of  the  relative  skill  of  the 
opposing  teams. 


A.  0.  Spal<llns  &  Bros. 
6  National  League  with 
se  Ball  since  187B.  I 
d  new  Corn  Center  ball 
w  furnishing  Is  the  be 
tlonal  League  has  ever 
great  step  forward  Jn 

struotlon. 

youra  very  truly. 


E- Blue  Wool  Y. 


To  Those  Who  Play  Base  Ball 


m  tiiri 


lodificBlion  we  have  ever  adopted  ii 

cial  Leamie  Ball  ha<  been  decided  u 

enU.  always   with   the  aole   purpose    of   improvioB  the 

>  of  the   ball.     The  last  improvement   was  in  the  i  ire 

rhe  result  is  that  the  1912  Spaldins  Official  League  b  >U 

est  type  of  ball  we  have  ever  turned  i 


ical 


rthai 


rtype 


B  ball  I 


sider  the  1912  Spaldins  Offi 


I  then  had  i 
to  delermii 
preiaot  at  tl 
1912  typeo 
of  the  ball 
I  therefore . 


nd  holdi 
ade  heretofore  by  ani 
iai  Uasue  Ball  nearei 
.  I  personally  invesli 
rst  proposed  in  190S 
menu  and  lesU  made 


utho: 


the  durability  of  the  ball  i 


THE  SPALDING  1912  OFFICIAL  LEAGUE  BALL 
U  the  best  biiae  ball  that  ha 
ever    been    manufactured  , 
»ntl  aold  by  anybody. 


Spalding  Complete  Catalogne  ot  Athletic  Goods  Mailed  Free. 
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SuTeTHESPAIDINGI 


Spalding' 
'Official  National  League  Ball 

Patent  Cork  Center 


No.l 


Each,     .    -    $1^5 
Per  Dozen,  $15.00 


Th«  Sp«ldin«  "Officii  National  L,e»»ue"  Ball  ha.  been 
(he  Official  Ball  of  the  Cams  .ince  1878 


Adopted  by  the  National 
League  in  1878,  is  the  only 
ball  used  in  Championship 
games  since  that  time  and  has 
now  been  adopted  for  twenty 
years  more,  making  a  total 
adoption  of  fifty-four  years. 


In  adopting  the  Spalding 
"  Official  NationeJ  League " 
Ball  for  twenty  years  more  the 
Secretary  of  the  NationeJ 
League,  Mr.  John  A.  Heydler, 
gave  the  following  as  the 
reason    for   this    action: 

"The  Spalding  Ball  wa«  adopted 
by  the  National  League  for  twenty 
year*,  because  we  recognized  it  aa 
the  best  ball  made.  We  have  uted  it 
•atitfactorily  for  thirty.four  yeart. 
The  new  Cork  Center  Ball  intro> 
duced  for  the  first  time  laat  year 
and  used  in  the  World's  Seriea, 
we  believe  to'be  the  only  ball  for 
the  future,  and  it  is  absolutely  the 
best  that  baa  been  used  by  the 
National   League   in   it*   historT." 

This  ball  has  the  Spalding 
"Patent"    Cork    Center, 

the  same  as  used  since  August  I , 

1910,  without  change  in  size  of 

cork  or  construction. 


Elach  ball  wrapped  in  tinfoil, 
packed  in  a  separate  box,  and 
sealed  in  accordcince  with  the 
latest  League  regulations. 
Warranted  to  last  a  full 
game  when  used  under  ordi- 
nary conditions. 


Spalding  Complele  CaHloflPt  ol  Alhlellc  Goods  Hailed  Free. 


I 
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Durand-Steel] 
^  Lockers^ 


^yrcu 


'^ooden  lockers  are  objectionable* 

cause  they  attract  vermin,  absorb  odois, 
n  be  easily  broken  into,  and  are  dangerous 
account  of  fire. 

[>ckers  made  firoin  wire  mesh  or 
Lpanded  metal  afford  little  secur> 
y.as  they  can  be  easily  entered  with  wire  cut- 
rs.  Clothes  placed  in  them  become  covered 
th  dust,  and  the  lockers  themselves  present 
poor  appearance,  resembling  animal  cages. 
nrand-Steel  Lockers  are  made  of  finest  som 
ade  furniture  steel  and  are  finished  with  **"'•' 
3ss  black,  furnace-baked  japan  (400°),  comparable 
that  used  on  hospital  ware,  which  will  never  fiale 
t  nor  require  refinishing,  as  do  paints  and  enamtlj. 


of  (Tie  6,600  Durand-Steel  Lockers  Installed  Irt  th* 
Cymnasiuma  of  Chicago.      I2'x  IB'x  42',  Double  Tier. 

Durand-Steel  Lockers  are  usually  built  with 
doors  perforated  full  length  in  panel  design  with  sides 
and  backs  solid.  This  prevents  clothes  in  one  locker 
from  coming  in  contact  with  wet  garments 
in  adjoining  lockers,  while  plenty  of  venti- 
lation is  secured  by  having  the  door  perfo- 
rated its  entire  length,  but,  if  the  purchaser 
prefers,  we  perforate  the  backs  also. 

The  cost  of  Dnrand-Steel  Lockers 
is  no  more  than  that  of  first-class 
wooden  lockers,  and  they  last  as  long 
as  the  building,  are  sanitary,  secure,  and, 
in  addition,  are  fire-proof. 

The  following  Standard  Sizes  arb 
those  most  commonly  used: 


DOUBLE  TIER 
12  X  12  x  36  Inch 
ID  X  10x36  Inch 
12  X  12X42  Inch 
IQx  IB  x4a  Inch 


SINGLE   TIER 
12  X  13x60  Inch 
ISx  ISxeo  Inch 
12  X  12x72  Inch 
IBx  IBX72  Inch 


Speclvl  Sizes  made  t«  order. 
We  are  handling  lockers  as  a  special  con- 
tract business,  and  ship»ient  will  in  every 
case  be  made  direct  from  tht  factory  in 
Chicago.  If  you  will  let  us  know  the  num- 
ber of  lockers,  size  and  arrangement,  we 
shall  b«  glad  to  take  up,  through  corr»> 
w;wjrid«P3fl.  th«  B)*tter  of  pricM. 
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nPHE  following  selection  of  items  from  Spalding's  latest  Catalogue  will  give 

•^  an  idea  of  the  great  variety  of  ATHLETIC   GOODS   manufactured 

by  A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS.     SEND  FOR  A  FREE  COPY. 

(See  list  of  Spalding  Stores  on  inside  front  cover  of  this  book.) 
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Standard  Policy 


A  Standard  Qsjality  must  be  inseparably  linked  to  a  Standard  Policy. 

Without  a  definite  and  Standard  Mercantile  Policy,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
Manufacturer  to  long  maintain  a  Standard  Qyality. 

To  market  his  goods  through  a  jobber,  a  manufacturer  must  provide  a 
profit  for  the  jobber  as  well  as  for  the  retail  dealer.  To  meet  these  conditions 
of  DucJ  Profits,  the  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  set  a  proportionately  high  list 
price  on  his  goods  to  the  consumer. 

To  enable  the  glib  salesman,  when  booking  his  orders,  to  figure  out 
attractive  nrofits  to  both  the  jobber  and  retailer,  these  high  list  prices  are 
absolutely  essential ;  but  their  real  purpose  will  have  been  served  when  the 
manufacturer  has  secured  his  order  from  the  jobber,  and  the  jobber  has  secured 
his  order  from  the  retailer. 

However,  these  deceptive  high  list  prices  are  not  air  to  the  consumer,  who 
does  not,  and,  in  reality,  is  not  ever  expected  to  pay  these  fancy  list  prices. 

When  the  season  opens  for  the  sale  of  such  goods,  with  their  misleading 
but  alluring  high  list  prices,  the  retailer  begins  to  realize  his  responsibilities,  and 
grapples  with  the  situation  as  best  he  can,  by  offering  "  special  discounts," 
which  vary  with  local  trade  conditions. 

Under  this  system  of  merchandising,  the  profits  to  both  the  manufacturer 
and  the  jobber  are  assured  ;  but  as  there  is  no  stability  maintained  in  the  prices 
to  the  consumer,  the  keen  competition  amongst  the  local  dealers  invariably 
leads  to  a  demoralized  cutting  of  prices  by  which  the  profits  of  the  retailer  are 
practically  eliminated. 

This  demoralization  always  reacts  on  the  manufacturer.  The  jobber  insists 
on  lower,  and  still  lower,  prices.  The  manufacturer,  in  his  turn,  meets  this 
demand  for  the  lowering  of  prices  by  the  only  way  open  to  him,  viz. :  the  cheap- 
ening and  degrading  of  the  quality  of  his  product. 

The  foregoing  conditions  became  so  intolerable  that,  13  years  ago,  in  1899, 
A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros,  determined  to  rectify  this  demoralization  in  the  Athletic 
Goods  Trade,  and  inaugurated  what  has  since  become  known  as  "The  Spalding 
Policy." 

The  "Spalding  Policy"  eliminates  the  jobber  entirely,  so  far  as  Spalding 
Goods  are  concerned,  and  the  retail  dealer  secures  the  supply  of  Spalding 
Athletic  Goods  direct  from  the  manufacturer  by  which  the  retail  dealer  is 
assured  a  fair,  legitimate  and  certain  profit  on  all  Spalding  Athletic  Goods,  and 
the  consumer  is  assured  a  Standard  Qyality  and  is  protected  from  imposition. 

The  "Spalding  Policy"  is  decidedly  for  the  interest  and  protection  of  the 
users  of  Athletic  Goods,  and  acts  in  two  ways  : 

First. — The  user  is  assured  of  genuine  Official  Standard  Athletic  Goods 
and  the  same  prices  to  everybody. 

Second. — As  manufacturers,  we  can  proceed  ^ffith  confidence  in 
purchasing  at  the  proper  time,  the  very  best  raw  materials  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  our  various  goods,  well  ahead  of  their 
respective  seasons,  and  this  enables  us  to  provide  the  necesssary 
quantity  and  absolutely  maintain  the  Spalding  Standard  of  Quality. 

All  retail  dealers  handling  Spalding  Athletic  Goods  are  requested  to  supply 
consumers  at  our  regular  printed  catalogue  prices — neithermore  norless — thesame 
prices  that  similar  goods  are  sold  for  in  our  New  York,  Chicago  and  other  stores. 

All  Spalding  dealers,  as  well  as  users  of  Spalding  Athletic  Goods,  are  treated 
exactly  alike,  and  no  special  rebates  or  discriminations  are  allowed  to  anyone. 

This  briefly,  is  the  "  Spalding  Policy,"  which  has  already  been  in  successful 
operation  for  the  past  13  years,  and  will  be  indefinitely  continued. 

In  other  words,  "  The  Spalding  Policy  "  is  a  "  square  deal  "  for  everybody. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

By  ^c^  i,:^fia^i^a^^^f^ . 

PRESIDENT.    \»^ 


standard  Quality 


An  article  that  13  universally  given  the  appellation  "  Standard  "  is  thereby 
conceded  to  be  the  criterion,  to  which  are  compared  all  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature.  For  instance,  the  Gold  Dollar  of  the  United  States  is  the  Standard  unit 
of  currency,  because  it  must  legally  contain  a  specific  proportion  of  pure  gold, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  Genuine  is  gu2u-anteed  by  the  Government  Stamp 
thereon.  As  a  protection  to  the  users  of  this  currency  against  counterfeiting  and 
other  tricks,  considerable  money  is  expended  in  maintaining  a  Secret  Service 
Bureau  of  Ejcperts.  Under  the  lav^f,  citizen  manufacturers  must  depend  to  a 
•^eat  extent  upon  Trade-Marks  and  similar  devices  to  protect  themselves  against 
counterfeit  products — without  the  aid  of  "Government  Detectives"  or  "Public 
Opinion  "  to  assist  them. 

Consequently  the  "Consumer's  Protection"  against  misrepresentation  and 
"inferior  quality"  rests  entirely  upon  the  integrity  and  responsibility  of  the 
"  Manufacturer." 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros.  have,  by  their  rigorous  attention  to  "  Quality,"  for 
thirty-four  years,  caused  their  Trade-Mark  to  become  knov»m  throughout 
the  world  as  a  Guarantee  of  Quality  as  dependable  in  their  field  as  the 
U.  S.  Currency  is  in  its  field. 

The  necessity  of  upholding  the  Guarantee  of  the  Spalding  Trade-Mark  and 
maintaining  the  Standard  Quality  of  their  Athletic  Goods,  is,  therefore,  as  obvi- 
ous as  is  the  necessity  of  the  Government  in  maintaining  a  Standard  Currency. 

Thus  each  consumer  is  not  only  insuring  himself  but  also  protecting  other 
consumers  when  he  assists  a  Reliable  Manufacturer  in  upholding  his  Trade- 
Mark  and  all  that  it  stands  for.  Therefore,  we  urge  all  users  of  our  Athletic 
Goods  to  assist  us  in  maintaining  the  Spalding  Standard  of  Excellence,  by 
insisting  that  our  Trade-Mark  be  plainly  stamped  on  all  athletic  goods  which 
they  buy,  because  without  this  precaution  our  best  efforts  towards  maintaining 
Standard  Quality  and  preventing  fraudulent  substitution  will  be  ineffectual. 

Manufacturers  of  Standard  Articles  invariably  suffer  the  reputation  of  being 
high-priced,  and  this  sentiment  is  fostered  and  emphasized  by  makers  of 
"  inferior  goods,"  with  whom  low  prices  are  the  main  consideration. 

A  manufacturer  of  recognized  Standard  Goods,  with  a  reputation  to  uphold 
and  a  guarantee  to  protect.must  necessarily  have  higher  prices  than  a  manufac- 
turer of  cheap  goods,  ^vhose  idea  of  and  basis  of  a  claim  for  Standard  Quality 
depends  principsJly  upon  the  eloquence  of  the  salesman. 

We  know  from  experience  that  there  is  no  quicksand  more  unstable  than 
poverty  in  quality — and  we  avoid  this  quicksand  by  Standard  Quality. 


fX?<^!-^< 


^  separate  book  covers    every  Athletic  Sport 

and  is   Official   and  Standard 
^  Price  10  cents  each 
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